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For the Companion. 
DIPLOMACY IN CHINA. 


From the beginning of the diplomatic relations 
of the Western powers with the Chinese Empire, 
the representatives of the civilized countries have 
found it necessary to insist rigidly upon their 
rights as ambassadors, and to guard against 
proceedings which are calculated to humiliate the 
‘Western barbarians” in the eyes of the Chinese. 
The etiquette of the Chinese court regards all 
foreign powers as inferior, and if the Western 
powers did not vigorously assert their dignity, 
they would be subjected to many annoyances and 
humiliations. 

What a European diplomatist in Pekin must 
be prepared to do is well illustrated by the 
occurrences in connection with the recent recep- | 
tion of the ambassador of Austria, Herr von 
Biegeleben, at the Chinese Emperor’s court. 

The Austrian ambassador was first informed | 
that he would be received in the hall called the 
‘Tse-Kuang-Ko. This the Austrian found upon 
inquiry to be the ‘hall of the tributaries ;’’ and 
his reception there would have meant that Austria 
was a tributary of the Chinese Emperor. 

Herr von Biegeleben protested very earnestly, 
and declared that if he were not received in a 
more honorable place he would demand his pass- 
port and end the relations between Austria and 
China. 

Next day, therefore, the Pekin Gazette contained 
the announcement that ‘To-day the Emperor 
will ascend to the garden of Cheng-Kuang-Tien, 
where the minister of Austria, Pi-Ke-Le-Pen 
(Biegeleben), will be received in audience.” 

The place was accepted by the Austrian, though 
it was afterward ascertained that the Chinese 
regarded it as a worse humiliation to be received 
here than in the hall of the tributaries, as it was 
outside the wall of the palace. 

Then began a new battle of wits between the 
“King of Kings’? and the representative of the | 
Western barbarians. The appointed hour for the | 
interview was half-past eight in the morning. In 
order to make it evident that he was not inclined 
to show too much servility, Biegeleben remained 
at his hotel until quite half-past eight. 

Then the retainers of the court arrived in great | 
haste at the hotel to bear the ambassador to the 
reception. To have to wait for a mere barbarian 
was a great humiliation to the court of China. 
‘The ambassador and his interpreter, a member of 
the German legation, took their seats in the chairs, 
and were borne by a short cut—a sort of back 
way—to the palace garden. 

Both the ambassador and the interpreter were 
dressed in military uniforms, but in lieutenants’ 
uniforms—the lowest rank of any officers in their 
respective services. This was intended as a mark 
of disrespect. 

The Chinese, however, probably did not know 
a lieutenant’s uniform from a general’s. The 
Spanish ambassador a short time before had 
appeared at an imperial reception in the singular 
costume of an officer of the order of the Holy 
Sepulchre, dragging on the ground an immense 
cavalry sabre, the rattling of which through the 
corridors of the palace shockingly scandalized 
the court. 

When Herr von Biegeleben was finally deposited 
by the court chair-bearers in the garden of the 
palace, he found that he had been left to traverse 
on foot a considerable space of mud. Though 
the Chinese functionaries had given the order that 
he should be put down in that place, the Austrian 
minister commanded the bearers to carry him 
over the mud. They obeyed reluctantly. 

Arrived at last in exactly the right place, the 
Austrian was received by Prince Kung and other 
members of the Tsung-li-Yamen, and afterward | 
admitted for a few moments to the presence of 
the Emperor. 

The means taken by European representatives 
in Pekin to assert their dignity with an Oriental | 











}and afford an excellent material for the con- 


| to the elements it withstands the action of the 
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potentate recall the early experiences of Western 
ambassadors at the court of the Sultan of Turkey. 

The first ambassador sent by the French 
Republic to the Turkish court found that he was | 
required to prostrate himself upon entering the | 
Sultan’s presence. This he declined to do; and 
was told, at last, to attend his majesty in a certain 
room in the palace the next day. 

He supposed that he was to be permitted to) 
walk into the Sultan’s presence; but on arriving | 
at the place, he found that the room was provided 
with a single door, exactly in front of the place 
where the Sultan sat, and that this door was s0 | 
exceedingly low that he could only pass through 


| it by getting down on his hands and knees. 


It was important that he should see the Sultan; 
but if he crept through the door, he would plainly 
be prostrating himself before the monarch. 

Without hesitating, the Frenchman turned 
about, got down upon the floor with his head away | 
from the door, and went through the aperture 
backward, coming feet first into the presence of 
the Sultan. Then he rose, still with his back 
to the monarch, turned about with a military 
swing, and bowed low in the European fashion. 

The court was indignant, but did not dare to 
resent the “insult.” Since then Western ambassa- 
dors have been admitted to the Ottoman court in 
the Western way. 
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For the Companion. 


BAMBOO AND ITS USES. 


During a recent visit to the Experimental | 
Garden, which is such an attractive adjunct to! 
the great ‘‘Belair’’ orange grove near Sanford, 
Florida, I noticed among other rare and curious 
growths a fine clump of Japanese bamboo ( Bam- 
busa arundinacea ). 

Having the bamboo in mind only as the medium 
for supplying the fishing-poles of my boyhood, I 
thought at once that here was a practical attempt 
to fill a long-felt want by growing the supply of 
rods for the coming American boy upon our own 
soil. 

I examined the slender, graceful, polished reeds 
with interest, and finally, not with a view alone 
to securing a crop of fishing-poles, but with the | 
thought of how else they might be made useful 
in our American civilization. 

The bamboo, as every one knows, is a kind of 
cane, or hollow reed, but it is larger, more elastic, 
and more durable than any other reed. It is a 
native of the very warmest climates, but this does 
not mean that it is confined wholly to the torrid 
zone. 

In the East, where it grows to great size, it is 
employed in various ways in ship-building, small 





| vessels being framed from it, and made ready for 


sea with a complete equipment of bamboo masts 
and spars. 

The growth of the plant is surprising, and 
those who have seen it only in the shape of the 
rods common in our markets can have little idea 
of the great size that it sometimes attains. It 
frequently attains a height of from forty to eighty 
feet, and in fully grown specimens the diameter 
is occasionally not more than five inches, although | 
it may be as great as fifteen or eighteen inches. | 

Its full dimensions are obtained in a year’s 


growth, and the rapidity with which it shoots up | 


| during a part of the season is one of its most | 


surprising attributes. Not seldom it grows three 
or four inches in a single day, under ordinary | 
conditions, and in hot-house culture has been 
known to grow a foot in a day. 

The larger bamboos are used in house-building, 


struction of light and airy dwellings, such as are 
needed in hot countries. 

The wood can be split and worked easily, and 
when only the outward silicated surface is ex posed 


atmosphere for a long time. It is also employed 
in the manufacture of domestic and agricultural 
implements. In Thibet very strong bows are made 
by banding two pieces together, while lighter and 
slenderer stalks also furnish arrows. 

By drilling out the internodes between the joints 
hollow pipes are obtained which are employed, as 
we use leaden pipes, in carrying water for long 
distances to reservoirs and gardens. And as if to 
show the diversity and contrast of its possible 
mechanical uses, a certain species of slender 
growth is found in southwest Asia from which 
writing pens or reeds are made. 

The plant also produces food and drink. The 
young shoots, when they begin to spring, are 
soft and succulent, and are cut over and served at 
table in the same manner as asparagus. The seed 
mixed with honey is eaten by the Hindus, and is 
esteemed a great delicacy. 

As the plant grows older a fluid of agreeable 
taste and odor is secreted in the joints, and 
produces a considerable quantity of a pleasant 
beverage. 

Almost every portion of the plant seems endowed 
with medicinal properties. The hollow joints, 
after having yielded a copious draught, are made 
into utensils for carrying water; the stalk vields 
a fibre from which paper is made, thus giving a 
complement of the pen which it has already 
furnished. 

Thus it may be seen that its uses are almost as 
manifold as the needs of man, and that if its 
cultivation should succeed in Florida the product 
would not have to be used wholly for fishing-rods. 

James K. REEVE. 
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For the Companion. 


A TALE OF THE TOW-PATH. 


In Six Chapters. — Chapter VI. 
Old Charlie Brings Back Joe. 


On the day Joe left home his mother put his 
room in order for him, as usual, and placed on 
the table a little bouquet of red and white 
geraniums and verbenas. She could not believe 
that he would be gone over night, and she knew 
that when he came he would be tired, broken, 
repentant, and grateful for the 
least mark of tenderness. 

She delayed supper beyond the 
hour, in the hope that he might 
come. Even after the others had 
forced themselves to eat, she set 
aside enough for Joe. 

She went many times to the 
east window to look down the 
road for him, and sent Jennie to 
the top of the hill to see if she 
could discover in the distance a 
boy riding toward her on a gray 
horse. 

But Jennie, whose eyes had 
been full of tears all day, came 
back at dusk to say that she had 
seen nothing. Then she went 
weeping to bed. 

The next day came, and many 
days thereafter, but Joe's room 
was still vacant, and Old Charlie’s 
stall was still empty. 

Farmer Gaston’s grief was less 
touching than his wife’s, perhaps, 
but it was really ag deep as hers. 
The habitual sternness of his face 
was tempered with the lines of 
sorrow. 

He had made no effort to find 
the horse. There was no doubt 
in his mind that Joe had taken 
him; but he did not care to 
bring the boy into deeper disgrace 
by making public search. 

Mr. Gaston sometimes won- 
dered if he had taken the right 
course with Joe. His theory had 
been that the more strictly a boy 
was held to his work and duty as 
a boy, the more earnestly would 
he follow both as a man. 

Bet he began now to think that possibly he 
had been too strict with Joe. Had he not left too 
little room for independence of thought and 
action? Had he tried to smother those boyish 
instincts of freedom and fair play that go, no 
less than other qualities, to make up the man ? 

His grief was mingled thus with a degree of 
remorse; but he still believed that it would not 
be wise to go out in search of Joe, offering terms 
of forgiveness. The boy’s offence had been too 
great for that. His own salvation depended on 
his coming back voluntarily in repentance and 
humiliation, with a full confession of his fault. 

The hot days of July went by, and the hotter 
days of August. The summer tasks went on as 
of old about the farm, but the old place had 
never before been so silent and lonely. 

The lines on Mr. Gaston’s face grew deeper. 
He went about with shoulders bent, as if bearing 
some heavy burden. 

Joe’s mother, pitifully silent and anxious-eyed, 
not venturing to question the wisdom or oppose 
the will of her husband, went every day to place 
fresh flowers in Joe’s room. Every night she sat 
and looked up the long road to the east till dark- 
ness came and swallowed it, hoping, waiting and 
yearning for the sight of her returning boy. 


He called together three or four of his most 
prudent townsmen, and set them at work making 
inquiries and doing a sort of detective work. 


Presently it was found that a farmer in an} 


adjoining town had, on the evening of the day 
after Joe’s disappearance, while driving a cow from 
pasture, seen a rough-looking man ride a gray 
horse out of a wood-lot, and had found the place 
where the man and the horse had apparently 
passed several hours, and eaten a meal or two. 
This clew was followed up. Still farther on 
other traces of the real thief were found. He 
had now passed quite beyond any jurisdiction of 
Squire Bidwell’s, but the authorities were notified 


“No,”’ repeated the squire, “it wasn’t your 
boy. It was a common horse-thief; a bow- 
legged, stumpy fellow by the nickname of Calli- 
pers.” 

“Are you sure about this ?"’ 
Gaston. ‘What evidence have you got?” 

“You won't deceive us!" 
mother. 

‘““No, Mrs. Gaston, I wouldn’t,”’ said the squire, 


questioned Mr. 


exclaimed Joe’s 


who had now found his tongue, ‘not for any- 
thing. What I’m telling you is truth, every 
word of it. Joe didn’t take that horse. He 
didn’t know any more about the taking of that 
horse than you did—not a bit. But we've run 





Old Charlie Settles the Question. 


of what had been learned, and were on the alert. 
Callipers was well known through previous 
misdeeds. The man who had been seen answered 
his description. Fora long time he evaded pur- 
suit; but at last, as we have seen, he was 
apprehended, the very day after he had turned 
Old Charlie over to Rosencamp on the canal. 
Late one September afternoon, after a day of 
sunshine and blue skies, Joe's father sat on the 


westerly porch of the farm-house, looking away | 


toward the lake, on which the shadows were now 
falling deeply, and thinking of what had occurred 


| on its shores on a memorable day in June. 


Meantime there had been, after a long delay, a | 


movement in the community to look a little 
more deeply into the matter of the disappearance 
of Joe and the horse. Squire Bidwell, who 
happened to be at once the local justice of the 
peace and a good friend of Joe Gaston, found it 
hard to believe that the boy who had been an apt 
and receptive pupil in his Sunday school had 
proved to be a common thief. 

The squire, moreover, had been Farmer 
Gaston’s friend from boyhood, and he saw with 
great pain the havoc which Joe’s disappearance, 
and his father’s belief in his guilt, was making 
in the family. He resolved to do what he could 
to probe the matter to the bottom. 


On the steps at his feet, her chin in her hands, | 


thinking also of poor Joe, sat his daughter 
Jennie. Mrs. Gaston, busy with some household 
task, moved about in the rooms near by. 
Suddenly through the lane around the corner 
of the house came Squire Bidwell. He declined 
Mrs. Gaston’s invitation to enter the house, and 


Mr. Gaston’s invitation to take a chair on the | 


porch. Then, with some embarrassment, as 


though he were treading on delicate ground, the | 


squire said : 

‘Neighbor, you remember that gray horse you 
used to have ?”” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Gaston, coldly. ‘‘I remem- 
ber him.”’ 

“Well, some of us were talking about that 
horse the other day, and—and we kind of thought 


we'd look him up. We haven’t found him | 


yet —” 

‘No, I presume not.” 

“But we found out who took him.” 

“I suppose we know who took him,”’ said Mr. 
Gaston, uneasily. 

“I don’t think you do, Gaston,” said the 
squire. ‘It wasn’t Joe.” 

‘““What!"’ exclaimed the farmer. 

Mrs. Gaston had approached, and called out, 
eagerly, ‘‘Mr. Bidwell!”’ 

“O Joe! Oh, goody !"’ screamed Jennie. 


down the man who did it, from one clew to 
j another; and the deputy sheriff's got him in a 
| wagon out here in the road in front of the house 
now. Will you go out and see him? I guess 
maybe he can tell you something about Joe. He 
seems inclined to make a clean breast of it. I'd 
| have brought him around here with me, but the 
 sherit's got handcuffs on him, and it’s hard to 
get him out and in the wagon.”” 





The next minute all four were on their way to 
the front gate. Callipers sat there in the wagon, 
under the eye of the deputy sheriff, with stoical 
indifference on his face. 

“Good evenin’, ladies!’ he said, briskly, as 
the party approached him. ‘Good evenin’, Mr. 
Gaston, sir. I’m sorry to ‘ave put you to the 
trouble of comin’ out ‘ere, sir, but circumstances 
over which, as I may say, I have no control has 


made it inconwenient for me to meet you in your | 


*ouse.”’ 

“Never mind that,’’ answered Mr. Gaston, 
sharply. ‘I'll talk to you here.” 

“Thank you, sir! I’m glad to meet you an’ 
| your hinteresting family, sir. I ‘ad the pleasure 
|o’ visitin’ your ’andsome place once before, sir. 
It was in lovely June; in the early mornin’, sir. 
I may say it was so early that I ‘adn’t the ‘eart 
to disturb your slumbers. But as the result 0 
that ’ere visit, be’old me now!”’ 

The man held up his hands to show the steel 


| 


| by a few short links. 

“Do you know anything about my son?” 
| asked Mr. Gaston, abruptly. 

| Yes,sir. I will proceed with my tale. You 
| see I was jest about to enter the stable door that 
| mornin’ w’en that young feller appeared a-comin’ 
down the path, and as ’e appeared I disappeared 
| be’ind the corner o’ the barn. He went in w’ere 
the ‘oss was, an’ talked some sort o’ rubbish to 


*im about ’is goin’ away an’ all that, you know. | 


| I couldn’t quite make out the drift of it. But ’e 


|és curious. Look 


bands firmly clasped about his wrists, and joined | 
| times already. Now they're going to do it again; 


bid good-by to the ’oss, an’ went out a-wipin’ of 
*is eyes, an’ struck into the road ‘ere, an’ walked 
away in that direction.” 

The man was about to indicate the direction 
referred to, but finding his right hand securely 
clasped to the other, he abandoned the attempt, 
begging to be excused from pointing out the 
direction. 

‘Seein’ that the ‘oss was up an’ awake,” he 
continued, “an’ probably wouldn't sleep no more 
that mornin’ anyhow, I took ‘im with me into 
the country.”’ 


“But about Joe, the boy asked Mr. Gaston, 
eagerly. ‘Have you seen him since ?”’ 

“Well, yes, sir, I ‘ave. But 
now, look "ere; you expects me 
to criminate myself, do you ?”’ 

“It will probably go less hard 
with you,’’ said Squire Bidwell, 
“if you tell the whole story of 
your performances, and reveal 
what vou know about this boy 
that vou'’ve put under such a 
grave suspicion.” 

All right—all right,’’ said the 
horse-thief. 
‘ard and tight, that’s sure, an’ I 
don't see no way out o’ it, now. 


“You've got me, 


I can give Mr. Gaston informa- 
tion that will lead him to the boy 
and the ’oss, sir.’’ 

The man told how he had seen 
Joe on the canal driving the tow- 
horses. 

“How do you know it was our 
son you saw?” inquired Mr. 
Gaston, sternly. 

“Well, it was the same lad 
that went into the barn an’ came 
out of it again that lovely morn- 
in’ in June. Besides, this ‘ere 
gray ’oss was there, you know, 
and the ’oss knowed ‘im, an’ ‘e 
knowed the ’oss. W’y, w’en they 
see each other on the canal, they 
was that tickled they rubbed 
noses an’ cried; both of ’em.”’ 

“Papa!’’ exclaimed Jennie, 
‘that was Joe! I know it was! 
It was Joe and Old Charlie!”’ 

“To tell the truth,”’ said Calli- 
pers, ‘‘the lad didn’t look just to 
say swell. ’Is clothes, if I must 
remark on ‘em, seemed to be 
summat the worse for wear. His 
jacket an’ trousers was jest about 
so so. ‘Is shoes ‘ad give out in places too 
numerous to mention. An’ there was ‘ardly 


}enough left of the ‘ate ‘ad on to make it proper 


to speak of it.” 

‘*‘Father!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gaston. ‘*‘We must 
get him at once. He is in want; he is suffering! 
He is honest, too. Ue has been foolish and 
headstrong, but he is honest, and we have wronged 


him in our thought every day for three months. 


Now he must come home!"’ 

It had been many years since Mrs. Gaston had 
expressed herself in so positive a manner as this 
to her husband. But now it was not necessary. 
He was as impatient for Joe’s return as she. 

“I shall go to-morrow morning,” he said, 
firmly, ‘‘and find him and bring him home.’’ 

For the last two or three minutes Squire 
Bidwell had been gazing intently at something 
that had attracted his notice off on the hill-side in 
the distance. 

‘Well, I declare!’’ he exclaimed, finally, ‘that 

$99 

He pointed to the place where the open country 
road wound up the long slope of Hickory Hill. 
The sun had so far descended that the valley was 
in shadow, but it was still flooding the hill-tops 
with its yellow light; and in its glow the figure 
of a boy on a horse, almost a mile away, was 
distinctly outlined. 

“Do you see them ?’’ asked the squire. “Up 
there in the road. They’ve done it twice or three 


watch ’em!"’ 

What ‘‘they’’ had done was this: The boy was 
apparently laboring under some indecision, as if 
wishing to remain on the top of the hill. The 
horse, however, was plainly bent upon rushing 
down the hill toward the house. After a plunge 
down the road, the rider would succeed in turning 
the animal’s head up again; but he would no 
sooner have got a fair start in that direction, than 
the horse, swinging suddenly around, would 
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begin to gallop furiously down the road once 
more toward the Gaston farm. 

Now, again, in sight of them all, the boy 
succeeded in stopping the horse, in turning his 
head, and forcing him to reascend the hill; and 
once more the horse whirled about and plunged 
down the road toward the house. 

But this time he received no check. The boy, 
as if in weariness and despair, allowed the reins 
to droop. The animal sped on, and the next 
moment both were hidden behind the trees at the 
bend of thie road. 

Mr. Gaston, shading his eyes with his hand, 
still stood gazing intently at the place where horse 
and rider had disappeared. 

Mrs. Gaston’s white face and eager eyes, fixed 
on the place where the road came out of the 
grove, showed that she divined the truth. 

“It is Joe!’ she said, with forced calmness. 
‘‘He is coming home!”’ 

Then Old Charlie, with his young master on his 
back, bounded into sight, and presently boy and 
horse were in the midst of the group. 

The next moment Joe was kneeling in the road, 
with his father’s hand clasped in both his. 

‘‘Father!’’ he said, ‘‘will you please forgive me, 
and let me come home ?”’ 

Before the father could reply, Joe’s mother’s 
arms were around him, and Jennie was laughing 
and crying and clinging to his neck. 

Then the good old horse, pushing his nose in 
among the four faces that he loved, met with a 
welcome that was no less sincere. 

«He made me come,” explained Joe, a minute 
later. “I got to the top of the hill, and my 
courage gave out, and I didn’t dare come down, 
and I thought I would ride back on the road a 
piece farther, and then turn the horse loose and 
let him come home, while I went on afoot; but 
Old Charlie would come, whether or no, and —”’ 

Joe’s voice gave out. Every one cried a little. 
Even Squire Bidwell and the deputy sheriff and 
Callipers had tears in their eyes. Mr. Gaston’s 
face, even with the tear-marks on it, was radiant. 

Soon the squire and the deputy sheriff, with 
their prisoner, Callipers, drove off toward the 
county seat. Then the whole Gaston family went 
with Old Charlie to the stable, and gave him his 
supper and his bed before seeking their own. 

Joe’s father and mother and sister were happy 
people that night. HoMER GREENE. 

The End. 
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For the Companion. 


LUCINDY’S BABY. 


Almost from the time when she was first able 
to toddle alone, Lucindy Mix had bewailed the 
fate which denied her a baby brother or sister. 
At each chance that came in her way, she laid 
hold with greedy little fingers upon every infant 
that belonged to more fortunate playfellows. 
They were quite willing that she should entertain 





the babies, which Lucindy never tired of doing. | 


Going home after such occupation her cry was, 
«““Why can’t we have a baby here ?”’ 

‘*For mercy’s sakes!” exclaimed grandpa, from 
the chimney corner, ‘‘what’s going to come to the 
child? She’ll set up a orphan ’sylum, like enough, 
when she gets growed.” 

“More like she’ll hate young ones,’’ was Mrs. 
Mix’s opinion. But grandpa was right; only 
Lucindy believed in doing things early, and not 
waiting for uncertain times ahead. 

A week afterward she was sitting out in her 
favorite place on the front doorstep, shaded by 
two big lilac bushes, and a stiff row of poplars 
that ran down to the gate, on each side of the 
box-bordered path. Lucindy was slowly spelling 
out a story about a little girl who took her baby 
brother out to walk after giving him a piece of 
gingerbread and a stick of candy. 

“Oh, dear me,”’ mourned Lucindy, aloud, ‘now 
aint that pretty! Why couldn’t there be a baby 
to our house? Then I could take it to walk, and 
give it gingerbread and candy. Oh, dear me!” 

She laid down her book and let her gaze wander 
dreamily off to the tip of the tallest poplar-tree, 
as if she expected to see a baby drop every 
minute. 

A rustling in the bushes brought her blue eyes 
down to see, coming out from behind one of “the 
laylocks,”’ as Lucindy called them, a dirty woman 
with a far from pleasant expression of coun- 
tenance. She had a bundle in her arms, and she 
crept along with a stealthy step to Lucindy on the 
doorstone. 

‘Little lady,’’ said the woman with a leer, and 
fumbling at her bundle, “so you haint got any 
babies at your house?’’ She lifted her head to 
peer sharply at all the windows. 

“No,” said Lucindy, not taking her eyes from 
the woman’s face. 

“Well, now, I’ve got one,” said the woman, 
pulling aside the dirty shawl in which the bundle 
was rolled. ‘Aint he a beauty though?’ She 
disclosed a baby, as dirty as she was, and fast 
asleep. 

“My!” Lucindy got off her stone, and pulled 
down the ragged shawl to look in. “Oh, let me 
take him. Let me hold him in my lap,’ she 
cried, eagerly, and ran back to sit down and 
smooth out her pink apron. 

“So the little lady shall,”’ said the old woman, 


e cringing, ‘“‘but hold him careful, ’cause he’s ail 


I've got. My tonty-sweet honey-bird, there!” 





‘“‘Maybe you'd like to buy such a nice baby as 
that is,’ said the wheedling old woman with her 
sharp look still on all the windows of the house. 

‘Buy him?” cried Lucindy, hugging the baby 
tightly. ‘Oh, you good, sweet woman, will you 
let me? I'll give you all my money.” She nearly 
dropped her new charge in her excitement. 

“How much you got?’ asked the woman, 
eagerly, and brought her little black eyes and 
hooked nose close to the child's face. ‘It takes a 
sight o’ money to buy my baby. He’s such a 
tonty-sweet honey-bird, he is. How much you 
got?” 

“I’ve got one dollar and fifteen cents, 
Lucindy, with bated breath. 

‘“Umph! Give me that baby,”’ the old woman 
said, crossly, and stretched out a pair of dirty 
hands. 

“That’s all I got,’ said Lucindy, her eyes 
filling with tears, while she clutched the baby 
fast. ‘But I'll ask grandpa; I guess he’ll give 
me more.” 

“No, no!” cried the old woman, seizing her 
arm. ‘You mustn’t say one word to your 
grandpa. If you do, I'll take that baby right 
straight away. Listen! where is your money ?” 

“It’s in my bank in the keeping-room,” said 
Lucindy. 

“Can you get it without any one’s seeing you ?” 
asked the woman, sharply. 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, then, little dear,’’ said the woman, 
insidiously, “if nobody sees you, and you'll 
hurry and bring it out, I'll let you have the baby 
for it, seeing you love him so. There, give him to 
me, drat him!”’ 

“Oh don't!’’ begged Lucindy, as the woman 
dragged the baby out of her arms, ‘you'll hurt 
him!”’ 

“You go and get your money,’’ commanded 
the woman, stamping her foot, ‘cand be quick, or 
I won’t let you have him!”’ 

So Lucindy flew to take down her bank from 
the keeping-room shelf. Presently she poured 
the whole amount into the dirty palm stretched 
out to receive it. 

“Aint there no more?’’ asked the woman, 
hungrily eying the little bank. 

“No,” said Lucindy, shaking it. 
me the baby.” 

“There it is, then,’’ said the woman, throwing 
the bundle into Lucindy’s arms. ‘And don’t you 
tell a word about having him, until the folks find 
it out, or I’ll come back and carry him off.” 

“You won’t take him away if I tell?’ cried 
Lucindy, in horror. 

“Yes, I will!” declared the woman, with a 
frightful leer, ‘‘if you tell before your ma finds it 
out herself. Good-by to you both, my dears!’’ 
With another leer she stole softly off and went 
down the road. 

“I’m dreadful ’fraid she’ll come back and want 
him again,"’ said Lucindy, after a few minutes of 
silent rapture, ‘“‘and I guess I'll take him up in 
the garret. “There's an old sofy there, and I’ll 
put him to bed.” 

So she staggered up-stairs, hugging her baby 
closely. Her mother was absent at the sewing 
society, and grandpa asleep and snoring in his 
bedroom. Lucindy, of course, met no one. So 
she safely deposited the sleeping baby on the old 
chintz-covered sofa. 

“There now, he’s all right,’’ sighed Lucindy, 
‘and when I get him all washed up, he’ll be a 
very pretty baby indeed. Now I’m going down 
to get him something to eat.” 

She ran down-stairs, and into the buttery to 
rummage for choice morsels, such as any baby 
might be supposed to approve. Hurrying back 
with a plateful, she set it on a rickety table by the 
old sofa, and drew up a cricket, where she planted 
herself to watch her charge. 

‘“‘He sleeps dreadfully long,’ she said. ‘I 
guess I better wake him up, and feed him. I want 
some pie, and I aint going to begin till he eats, 

So she laid a loving little hand on the baby’s 
dirty cheek, and patted his head where the ragged 
cap had fallen off. But baby did not stir. 

At last, after a more vigorous rolling and 
patting, while she called him all sorts of endearing 
names, baby opened a pair of heavy eyes and 
stared at her. - 

“Oh, I wish I hadn’t waked him up,” cried 
Lucindy in alarm, ‘‘for now I’m afraid ‘he’s going 
to cry after his mother.”’ 

But, except that he made dreadful faces, baby 
showed no disposition to mourn the change in his 
attendants. He was presently sitting on Lucindy’s 
lap with a piece of custard-pie in one fat fist, and 
a cooky in the other. 

“Lucin—dy !”’ screamed a voice in the midst of 
all this bliss, ‘‘where be ye ?”’ 

Lucindy laid the baby hastily down on the sofa, 
and ran down the stairs. 

‘Here I am, mother.’”’ 

“Oh, been playing up garret,’’ said Mrs. Mix, 
carelessly, unpinning her bonnet. 

“Yes’m,”’ said Lucindy. 

‘Anybody been here to see me ?”’ 

“No’m.” 

“Well, you go down and set the supper-table,”’ 
said Mrs. Mix, going to the closet to lay away her 
things. 

“O mother, can’t I go up garret and play ?” 
cried Lucindy. 

“Why, what’s got into you? No, you selfish 
child, you’ve been playing all the aft’noon, and 
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“Now give 


She dropped the dirty baby into Lucindy’s lap. | I’m just tired to death. Why, Lucindy, I’m 





ashamed of you. Go right down this minute, 
and set that table.” 

So Lucindy, with her heart so full of her 
mother’s rebuke that she forgot to shut the garret 
door, went creeping slowly down the stairs, while 
maternal anxieties harrowed her soul. 

“S’pose my baby should roll off from the sofy, 
and hit his nose! Then, like enough, his nose 
would turn right up just like Mis’ Brown’s baby. 
Oh, dear me!”’ 

While she dragged the pine table out from its 
place against the wall, and flapped the cloth over 
its surface, she listened anxiously for sounds 
from the garret. Presently a fine, sharp cry 
came down-stairs. 

Lucindy dropped the tablecloth, and ran swiftly 
up the stairs, to meet her mother coming out 
from her bedroom. 

“I declare to gracious,” exclaimed Mrs. Mix, 
tying on her apron as she spoke, ‘‘if the cat aint 
up garret!”’ 

“Let me go!"’ cried Lucindy, crowding past 
her mother’s buxom figure. 

“You go down and set —’’ Mrs. Mix began. 
But Lucindy’s small feet were already over the 
stairs, so her mother went back to the bedroom. 

*O baby, baby,’ cried Lucindy, softly, and 
rushed at the dirty little object that clutched the 
air for its bit of custard-pie, which had slipped to 
the floor, ‘don’t cry so! There, you shall have 
it again, baby.’’ She picked up the piece, and 
closed the little fist over it. 

The baby took eagerly to the pie. 

‘“‘Now don’t cry again,’’ admonished his little 
mother, ‘‘and I’ll come up soon’s ever I get that 
dreadful table set.’’ 

She sped down-stairs, and shut the door at the 
foot. Then she went back to the kitchen, and 
hurried nervously to finish the work. 

Lucindy had just taken out grandpa’s big tea- 
cup and saucer from the corner closet, when 
another cry reached her unhappy ears. She 
started, and grandpa’s cup rolled off the shaking 
saucer. It was dashed into a hundred little pieces 
on the floor. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” groaned Lucindy, wringing 
her hands. 

‘‘What’s broke ?”’ screamed her mother. 

“Grand—grand—grand—”’ but Lucindy could 
get no further. 

Down over the stairs came Mrs. Mix as swiftly 
as her heavy weight would allow. 

“You naughty, wicked child, you!’’ she 
exclaimed, pouncing on Lucindy. ‘‘What have 
you done ?”’ 

Lucindy sobbed on without a word. 

“You’ve broke your grandpa’s beautiful chiny 
cup that your Uncle Nathan give him ten years 
ago!’’ cried Mrs. Mix. ‘*What d’ye s’pose’ll 
happen to you now?”’ she demanded, dropping 
on her knees to examine the bits. 

Still Lucindy said nothing. 

“Now do you go and set in that chair in the 
corner, and turn your face to the wall, until I tell 
you you may get up!”’ 

“O mother!” exploded Lucindy, in an agony. 
‘Don’t make me! I'll be as good, and I'll buy 
grandpa another with my bank money—Oh dear, 
I mean—Oh, don’t, mother!”’ 

“Do you go and set as I told you!” com- 
manded her mother, sharply. ‘And give me 
that saucer, or you’ll break that!’’ twitching it 
from her. 

Cries came now so fast from the attic that 
Lucindy’s heart was wrung for the baby. 

“Just hear that cat!’ cried Mrs. Mix. ‘To 
think you couldn’t even be trusted to drive her 


out! Lucindy Mix, you'd orter be whipped 
dreadfully. Now don’t you stir till I come 
back.”’ 


She took the broom from its peg, and went out. 

“Moth-er /”’ shouted Lucindy. ‘I want to tell 
you something! Oh! oh! Moth-er!”’ 

But Mrs. Mix was just opening the garret door, 
so she didn’t hear. Lucindy crowded her pink 
apron up to both ears, and held her breath. 

“Ow-ow-uh!’’ There was a terrible scream 
from Mrs. Mix up-stairs. ‘‘Fath-er! Oh-ow-uh! 
Fath-er, come up here!"’ 

Old Mr. Parsons was deaf, but he heard that 
ery, and hurried out of his bedroom. A passing 
neighbor heard it, too, and rushed without cere- 
mony into the kitchen. 

“Land alive!’’ the neighbor exclaimed, at sight 
of Lucindy. ‘There you set like a stun, and 
your mother screaming like all possessed in the 
garret!’’ 

“She told me to set here,”’ said Lucindy, quiv- 
ering all over, ‘till she told me to get up.” 

“Well, something’s the matter with her now,” 
cried the neighbor, ‘“‘and I must go up and see 
what ’tis!”’ 

She gathered up her calico gown and ran up- 
stairs. 

There were now two screaming women instead 
of one. Grandpa could be heard saying, ‘Sho, 
now, Marthy, well I never!’’ as loud as either of 
them. 

“They're scaring that baby to death!’ moaned 
Lucindy, on her chair. “Oh dear! dear! And 
now they'll take him away from me. They 
sha’n’t! I bought him; he’s mine—I paid for 
him—so!”’ 

*‘Lucindy Mix, come up here this minute !”’ 

Lucindy jumped from her chair, and scampered 
up to the garret. 

‘Look! look!’’ gasped her mother, pointing to 
the old sofa. ‘There's a—baby !" 

“There’s a—baby !’’ echoed the neighbor. 





“T know it!” cried Lucindy, flying over to the 
sofa to throw both arms around the bundle of 
rags. ‘I’ve seen him before, and he’s mine—I 
bought him !”’ 

Mrs. Mix sat down suddenly on the garret 
floor, unable to find a word. 

‘Bought him!’ gasped the neighbor. 

‘Well, I never!’’ said grandpa. 

“There was a dear, sweet old woman come to 
see me this aft’noon,”’ said Lucindy, turning 
around just enough to give them all a glimpse of 
a pair of flashing black eyes, ‘“‘and I gave her my 
bank money, and she gave me the baby, and he’s 
mine, and there sha’n’t nobody ever take him 
away from me—so!” 

“Stop! Ow! Oh!’ ejaculated Mrs. Mix, as 
Lucindy fell to kissing the baby. ‘Take her 
away. She’ll ketch something dreadful—ugh !” 

The neighbor twitched Lucindy’s shoulder. 

“Come away, you bad child, and let that nasty 
little thing alone.”’ 

“You go right away and take care of your 
own children, Mis’ Green!” screamed Lucindy, 
stamping her small foot. ‘This is my baby—l 
bought him.” 

‘Well, I’ll go home and set Mr. Green and the 
boys after that old woman!” cried the neighbor, 
clattering off down the stairs. 

But although “‘Mr. Green and the boys’’ and 
fifty more raced and ran hither and thither, 
Lucindy’s “dear, sweet old woman’’ was never 
found. 

No one would take the baby away. Babies were 
too abundant in Bardsley. It would cost so much 
to get this one to the Foundling Institution in New 
York that day after day found him still a fixture 
at Mrs. Mix’s homestead. 

“Daughter, if I was you, I’d make up my 
mind to let Lucindy have her baby in peace. The 
Lord must ‘a’ sent him, ’cause you can’t get red 
on him,”’ said grandpa one night. 

“The Lord never sent him!’’ snuffed Mrs. Mix. 
‘How you talk, father! The idea of keeping 
that young one!”’ 

**You better do as I say,”’ repeated the old man, 
solemnly. ‘I aint going to last forever. When 
I’m took, you'll be dretful lonesome, only you 
and Lucindy in this big house.” 

“Do be still, father!” cried Mrs. Mix, in a 
shiver. ‘I’m as nervous as a witch, and to hear 
you go on like this, I shall fly off the handle.” 

“You may name him for me,”’ grandpa con- 
tinued, ‘“‘Ezekiel—I’d like it. I’m sure he’s 
real pretty, now he’s washed and got some sort o’ 
clothes on. I'll feel kinder more comfortable 
about leaving you, Marthy, if there was a man- 
child a-growing up here about the place. What's 
that ?”’ he demanded, suddenly, leaning forward 
and pricking up his ears. 

“Oh, it’s Lucindy calling me,” said Mrs.,. Mix, 
picking up the candle. ‘Now what in the name 
o’ nater can she want ?” 

The old man followed his daughter to the bed- 
room. 

“I'll have my baby,” cried Lucindy, sitting 
straight in the bed, with scarlet cheeks, ‘‘so! 1 
bought him—so! I will—so!”’ 

“Do you lie down,” commanded her mother, 
sharply, ‘‘or you'll have something you don't 
want!” 

“Hush! she aint awake.’’ Grandpa pushed 
by. ‘Don't you see her eyes? Now, Marthy, 
you mark my words: if you don’t let Lucindy 
have her way, and keep that baby in peace, you'// 
have something you don’t like. That child will 
worrit herself into her grave, and I’m going soon, 
and then where’d you be ?”” 

It was a long speech for the old man, but he 
felt well paid, as Lucindy began again: 

“T will have my baby—I gave all my bank 
money for him—so!’’ With that she tried to get 
out of bed. 

Mrs. Mix, with a shaking hand, flared the 
candle in front of the child’s eyes, while she held 
her down with the other hand. Lucindy did not 
even wink. 

“Oh, mercy me!’ cried her mother in a fright. 
‘Keep the little rat if you want to—if you'll only 
lie down. Do tell her so, father!’’ 

But grandpa had disappeared. 

“This'll tell her best,’ he declared, appearing 
suddenly with a bundle in his arms. ‘There, 
Lucindy, there’s your baby, and there sha’n't 
nobody ever take him away from ye. Now aint 
they pretty as a pictur—Ezekiel and her ?” 

Lucindy nestled down with a sigh of content, 
and put her hot cheek next to the little one on the 


pillow. MARGARET SIDNEY. 
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TEMPERANCE IN EUROPE. 


In no country of the continent of Europe is 
the sale of intoxicating liquors forbidden, and in 
all of them is the sale of drink in some shape so 
universal that it has until lately been supposed 
that there was not a single village, however 
small it might be, in Europe which had not its 
wine or beer shop. 

Some mention of this supposed fact, however, 
has brought out the real fact that there are several 
villages where the people are all voluntarily total 
abstainers, and where, as a consequence, no wine 
or beer shop can make its way. One of these 
villages is a very prosperous little place in the 
region known as the Mdllthal, in Austria. 

Still another such village is the little commune 
of Buc, in the district of Belfort, France. 

The fact is noted that Buc is one of the richest 
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villages, for its population, in France. Its inhab- 
itants are mostly engaged in agriculture, and are 
among the most industrious and contented people 
in the world. 

It is not from poverty, therefore, that these 
Austrian and French villagers are total abstainers 
from the wine and beer which are so universally 
drunk in those countries. The poorer a town is, 
indeed, whether in the Old World or the New, 
the more likely is it to be found well supplied 
with drinking-places. 

Though the drinking of wine and beer has 
been so universal in Europe that it has come to 
be regarded as temperance itself, it is nevertheless 
true that alcoholism has become a great and 
increasing evil in nearly every European country, 
and is filling with alarm many public men and 
thinkers. 


ee 
ROSES OR SNOW? 


Which is best? I do not know; 
Roses nodding to and fro, 
Or the sparkling flakes of snow. 
Milwaukee Illus. News. —Genessee Richardson. 
—— ve 
For the Companion. 


A BOY LIEUTENANT. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


Joining the Regiment. 





) HE week which I spent at 
home after my return 
from Washington was 
a busy one. The new 
lieutenant’s uniform 
was ordered; a sword, 
belt, sash, revolver, 
*~ haversack and canteen 
were purchased. My 
mother would have fit- 
ted me out with almost 
enough supplies to load 
a baggage-wagon, but 
my father’s experience 
as a soldier reduced 
everything to the ser- 
vice basis. 

“A towel, a piece of soap and an extra pair of 
stockings are all you want to carry with you,” my 
father insisted. “Your valise will go with the 
baggage-wagons, and the chances are that you 
won’t see it once in two months.” 

When the uniform came home it was necessary 
of course to array the new Ieutenant in all his 
military toggery, and have his photograph taken. 

I paid some farewell visits, and had confided to 
me many messages to soldiers in the Army of the 
Potomac. People at home had an idea that all the 
soldiers in the Army of the Potomac were in the 
habit of hobnobbing together. I promised to 
deliver as many of these messages as possible. 

During the third week my appointment came. 
With delight I read my name, and the official 
information that the President of the United 
States, reposing special trust and confidence in my 
patriotism, valor, fidelity and ability, had appointed 
me a first lieutenant in the Thirtieth United States 
regiment of colored troops. 

Accompanying the appointment were a formi 
dable oath of allegiance, which must be sworn to 
before a notary public, and orders to report at 
once to the commanding officer of the regiment at 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

I thought that I might take two or three days to 
myself, but my father’s soldierly advice was this: 
“Your orders are to report at once. Get ready, 
and leave to-night on the eight o’clock train.” 

It would be much easier, he explained, to join 
the regiment before it left for the field. General 
Grant had assumed command of the armies, and 
an active campaign would surely begin. 

My father’s further words of advice were few. 
“Don’t drink too much water,” he said; “be gentle- 
manly with your men, but never familiar. If a 
man answers you impertinently or refuses to obey, 
knock him down. You will be 
scared when you go under fire; 
every one is. But stay with the 
line, and you will get your head 
again after a little.” 

My parents accompanied me 
to the railroad station. I had 
objected to my mother going to 
see me off, fearing that she might 
cry and make a scene; but before 
the train arrived I was shaking 
with fear lest I would be the one 
who would make the scene, and 
present the strange spectacle of 
an army officer blubbering and 
erying. 

The lump in my throat was 
almost choking me when I kissed 
my parents good-by. My mother 
waved her hand bravely and 
threw a kiss as the train moved off—and then went 
home and cried all night. 

Now I was on the way to the war. There was no 
mistake this time. Somehow, I did not feel so 
enthusiastic as I had expected to feel; but 1 thought 
the matter over many times during my journey to 
Annapolis, and deemed myself the most fortunate 
and happy boy in the world. 

At Annapolis I found the post headquarters and 
reported. A young lieutenant glanced at my 
orders, turned to a clerk and said, “Send this 
officer to Washington; his regiment left here last 
week.” The clerk made the order, and the lieu- 
tenant signed it, and gave it to me without a 
word. 

Arriving at Washington and reporting, another 
order was given me to go to Alexandria. No boat 
went until the next day, and I was obliged to wait. 
Reporting at Alexandria, I 
colored division was somewhere near Manassas 
Junction. The train had left; there would not be 
another until the next day. 

I spent the remainder of the day in seeing the 
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where Elmer Ellsworth, the first victim of the 
Civil War, was killed, and the church which 
Washington attended. The town was full of sol. 
diers. How swarthy and sunburnt they were! 

These bronzed fighters looked at me with an air 
of amusement which caused me to flush to the 
ears, for 1 knew that my new uniform and equip- 
ments, and my decidedly green and juvenile air, 
were being criticised by the veterans. 

Early the next morning, May Fourth, the train 
left Alexandria. It was filled with officers and 
soldiers returning to their regiments. A captain 


of the provost guard was conductor, and inspected | 


every man’s papers, for all were under orders or 
returning from furloughs. 

Manassas Junction was reached at noon. Every- 
thing here was bustle and activity. Officers rode 
about on horseback, giving orders to crowds of 
soldiers and to the drivers of army-wagons, which, 
drawn by six 

station. 

| I was at a loss to know what to do. Seeing a 
| colored soldier in the crowd, I observed him 
closely, and was delighted to see the figures “30” 
on his cap. 

| “Where is the Thirtieth?” I asked. 





“Right ober dat-a-way, leftenant,” the black | clattering along on the ground. 
soldier answered, indicating the direction by a | officer wore ordinary army shoes. I 


jerk of his chin. 
I asked him if he would carry my valise, at the 
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| expression. Evidently the men were disappointed, 








mules each, swarmed about the | 


too. This seemed to me a little too much. 

The company started for the line where the 
regiment was forming, but we were not to have 
battalion drill that day. A mounted orderly brought 
the colonel an order. ‘Pack up and be ready to 
move in ten minutes,” was the word. 

Back to the tents the men went, at a double quick. 
Down came the shelter tents, and they were rolled 
up in a surprisingly short time. An army wagon 
was at the colonel’s tent. 

“Better put your valise in there,” said Captain 
Smith. I did so; and it was ten months before I 
saw it again. 

I retained my rubber 
haversack with hardtack. 

Other regiments of the division came marching 
by, and our regiment formed and joined in with 


blanket, and filled my 


them. All went marching down the Warrenton 
turnpike. We were going to the front. 
I had noticed and practised the gait of the 


veteran regiments that I had seen, and I easily fell 
into that long, swinging stride, that “reaching for 
the last inch,” as it was happily called. 

None of the officers had their swords drawn, but 
earried them in the scabbard, or dragged them 
Nearly every 
had on the 
light shoes of civilian life. 

The men were smoking, chatting and laughing. 


same time producing a bit of the ragged fractional | Officers from the adjoining companies came up 


currency which was our only small change at that 
period. 
“’Deed an’ ‘deed, ob co’se I will, leftenant. 
| trouble fer to tote dat walise!” 


No 


and scraped acquaintance. All were eager for 
news. 
I learned that the regiment was in the First 


Brigade, Fourth Division, Ninth Army Corps. 





Reporting 


Here I was at last. 
marked the position of the ten companies. 

The regimental flags, covered with waterproof 
cases, and stuck in the ground before the “fly” of 
a wall tent, indicated the colonel’s headquarters. 

An officer, no more than twenty-five years old, 
who wore a brown moustache, a slouched hat, 
army trousers tucked in his boots, and shoulder. 
straps with silver eagles, was seated on a hardtack 
box by a camp-fire. 

I saluted and produced my orders. He read 
| them carefully and looked me over. I distinctly 
| saw an expression of disappointment come upon 
| his face. 

“This is your first service, I presume?’’ he said. 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Well,” he went on, after a pause, “you won't 
| have to wait long for your initiation.” 

“T am glad of that,” I answered. 

He introduced me to some other 
officers near, and directed the 
adjutant to assign me to Company 
“H.” The order was made, and 
the adjutant went with me to the 
company, and introduced me to 
Captain Smith and Lieutenant 
Eggleston. 

The captain spoke pleasantly, 
but I detected a look of disap- 
pointment similar to that which 
the colonel’s face had worn. It 
was plain that they considered 
me too young and boyish. I felt 
hurt and crushed, but resolved 
that I would stay with them, and 
support them to the best of my 
ability, if I died in doing it. 

The drums were beating for 
battalion drill, and the first sergeant was forming 
the company in front of their tents. 





“Come down and I will introduce you to the | 


company,” said the captain. 

As the captain approached, the sergeant saluted 
and reported: “All present or accounted for, 
sir.” 

The men stood in two ranks “shouldered 
arms,” or “carry arms,” as it now called. 
Bringing me to the front of the company, the cap- 
tain gave the command, “Attention, company! 
Men, this is Lieutenant Bowley. He has been 
assigned to this company. He will be obeyed and 
respected accordingly. Present harms! Shoulder 
harms! Lieutenant, take your post.” 

I raised my cap in answer to the salute, and took 


at 


’ is 


A walk of a mile brought us to the regiment. | 
Ten lines of shelter tents | 


| 
| 





| stacked, and the men lay down behind them. 





| that night near Brandy Station. 


my place in the line of file-closers, passing by the | 


left of the company. 
How black the men were! 


men could be so black. No 


| 


I never imagined that 
wonder that the | we were on the 


for Duty 


Late in the afternoon a short halt was made, and 
the men ate their supper of hardtack and salt 
pork. I shared with my brother officers a nice 
lunch which I had in my haversack; but to me the 
hardtack tasted sweet and good, and I relished it. 

We waded across Broad Run 
streams. The water was more than knee-deep; 
but no halt was made to take off shoes and 
stockings. After we had crossed the streams we 
marched straight on through the dust beyond. 
Ruefully I gazed at my new uniform trousers, 
first soaked in water, and now covered with dirt. 

Darkness came on, but still we pressed forward. 
And now stinging pains began to shoot upward 
from my feet. Every step increased the pain, until 
my suffering became intense. But still I kept on. 

The chattering and joking of the men had ceased. 
Nothing was heard but the steady, shuffling sound 
of the marching column, and an occasional sharp 


” 


command, “Close up! 


and two other 


sights of Alexandria. I saw the Marshall House,| On the faces of some I detected a sort of quizzical | 


| off the road into the tangled brush. 


| it? 


It was eleven o’clock at night when the regiment | 


The arms were 
In 
ten minutes I was sound asleep, wrapped in my 
rubber blanket, lying by the side of Captain 
Smith. 

It seemed as if I had hardly closed my eyes 
when I heard the bugle sounding. The sergeant 
major was saying, ‘Have your men ready to march 
in half an hour!’ 

It was a little past three o’clock, and I was so 
sieepy! Then I realized what the words of the 
bugle meant, when at reveille it said: 


halted in a field near Warrenton. 


Oh, I can’t get "em up, 
I can’t get "em up, 
I can’t get "em up in the morning! 


A cup of coffee was soon made by the captain’s | 


servant, Ben, and by the time the day was breaking 
we were on the march again. 

The first steps were agony to me, but I shut my 
teeth and kept going. The day was hot, and the 
road dusty. Only short halts were made. 

Toward noon the dull booming of cannon was 


heard. The men at the front had found the enemy. | 


During the day I studied my men. Most of them 
were broad-shouldered, powerful fellows.’ They 
did not seem so black, nor so much alike, as they 
did at first. One man, Thomas Festus by name, 
the oldest in the company, showed signs of giving 
out, and I carried his musket for him. 
of approval among the men amply repaid me. 

It was half-past ten o’clock when we halted 
With throbbing, 
blistered feet I lay down the stacks of 
muskets, and was asleep at once. 

At two o’clock in the morning I was roused 


near 


The looks | 


| 


again; the line was forming, and in five minutes | 


march. At daylight we crossed 


Confederates called them “smoked Yankees.” | the Rappahannock River on a pontoon bridge. 
| Perhaps the massing of the color produced this | The artillery was booming loudly at the front, and 


peculiarly intense effect. 


the dropping sound of musketry could be heard. 





Staff officers were hurrying up the column. 
Gaps between regiments were closed up by double 
quicking. 

The Rapidan River was crossed at Germania 
Ford on another pontoon bridge, at seven o'clock. 
The crackling of musketry was growing sharper 
all the time. 

Along a narrow road, through a tangled forest, 
hurried on. A short halt was made near a 
house where the ambulances were bringing in 
wounded. A flag with a Greek cross indicated 
that it was the Sixth Corps’ hospital. 

I visited the house, which had been taken by the 
surgeons as an operating room. Outside, under 
trees and tents, of wounded. I 
saw a pit near the house, ten feet long, five wide 
and four feet deep, where the amputated members 
of the wounded being buried. Here was 
grim war,in earnest. I cannot describe the scenes 
of horror which came before my eyes. 

“Fallin! 
still pushing for the front. 

The musketry was rolling wildly now. Wounded 
men, painfully making their way to the hospital, 
lined the road. 

Double quick, now! never 
mind the sore feet. Drop your knapsack if you 
can’t carry it!” 

Every man was in his place. Suddenly we turned 
A shrill, ear 


we 


were hundreds 


were 


Forward, march!’ We were off again, 


“Close up, boys, 


piercing yell was heard. 

“Dat am de Johnnies, suah nuff,” said a sergeant 
who had been an army teamster for nearly three 
years. “ You dat music,” he added, 
addressing the men in the ranks. “How you likes 
It’s to hear dat, and not to be skeered by it, 
dat de guv’ment feeds you fer; dat’s what dey gib 
you dese bu’ful shiny guns fer; no skulkin’ now! 
Doan’ ye dar to flinch!” 

When we turned off into the brush, I knew that 
we were going into line of battle, and my heart 
seemed to sink into my boots. Only by shutting 
my teeth tight could I prevent them from chat 
tering. I must have paled, for I saw the men 
looking at me. 

The “army ague” had attacked me. My father’s 
words came to me, “Keep with the line!” and I 
would have died sooner than stop then. 

When We halted I took out a piece of hardtack 
and munched it. It might have been sweet or salt 
for all I knew; but somehow it restored my 
confidence. Overhead, I heard the droning sound 
of nearly spent bullets. FREE 8. 


yeres 


BOWLEY. 


(To be continued.) 
— 


WHEN THEY RETURN 


To storied precints of the southern foam, 
Dear birds of passage, ye have taken wing ; 
And ah! for me when April wafts you home, 
The Spring will more than ever be the Spring. 
Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


AMONG THE ALLIGATORS. 


The Withlacoochee River winde its tortuous 
course past many a luxuriant, tangled hummock, 
and widens into many clear bayous before it 
mingles its sweet waters with the salty flood of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The soft Indian name 
suggests the quiet and peace that still linger upon 
its banks, for as yet settlements are few and far 
between in the part of Florida through which it 
flows. 

One afternoon in May I had paddled about six 
miles up the stream from ita mouth. As evening 
fell, I returned in the canoe, floating with the tide. 
The woods were full of perfume, and I drifted 
idly along, drinking in the balmy breath of the 
pines, and the fragrance of the lilies and other 
flowers which grew on every side. 

The sun was setting in great clouds of golden 
splendor, and the waters reflected rosy, green and 
purple tints. The gentle hum of insects filled the 
air, and softened the shrill voices of the frogs 
among the reeds, while now and then thrills of 
exquisite bell-like notes rang out from the throats 
of mocking-birds, and other sounds were hushed 
awhile, as their sweet songs rose and fell. 

The piercing cry of a catamount echoed through 
the woodlands, and owls hooted in the gloomy 
glades. Myriads of fireflies flashed and faded in 
the thick undergrowth, and gleaming silver fish 
jumped out of their element high into the air. 
Twice a porpoise rose to the surface, and blew 
with startling emphasis quite close to my fragile 
boat. ° 

Presently the moon sent her pale light through 
the thick foliage of the trees; and the misty vapor 
over the placid river shone with a faint, silvery 
sheen. Enchanted with the beauty of the night, I 
let the gentle current take me slowly onward, 
though the damp air warned me to hasten my 
return. 

Nearing a bayou surrounded by a rank growth 
of marshy plants, I found the air filled with a 
musky odor. I knew by experience that it was the 
odor which is given out by the alligator. 
indeed, I heard that sharp clacking noise which 
these creatures are fond of making with their huge 
jaws; and presently I saw a‘large alligator, not 
fifteen feet away at my right, close to the bank of 
the river. 

In the bright moonlight, and in that clear water, 
the long body of the creature shone grayish green. 
Every mark was distinct. 

Right ahead I detected the head of another; and 
there was still another to my right. And farther 
on, in the shadow of the reeds, lay one, two, three 
Still farther on 


Soon, 


big ones and several small ones. 
the waters swarmed with them. 

Drifting like a log with the stream, the canoe did 
not attract their attention. I had a rifle with me, 
but had no wish to disturb the peaceful meditations 
of these reptiles with ite harsh report. It was 
necessary to steer very carefully in order to escape 
a collision with their bodies. Some one of them 
might resent a blow with a snap of his formidable 
jaws. 

In spite of all my precautions, I ran, while 
passing under the shadow of some great live-oak 
trees draped and festooned with Spanish moss, 
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straight upon the back of a large female alligator, | of water, but no food, they lived four months, and 
without seeing her. The water boiled and sparkled | though very slim, they were as lively and hearty 
for a few seconds, though she did not move; for | as ever when rescued from their prison. 

the canoe grated again against her in passing on,| I once kept a four-foot female alligator chained 
and her great eyes glared into mine from right under my house. She would answer to her name 
under my left hand—so near that I could have | of ‘Ella,”’ and became so tame that a child could 
touched them with my fingers. lead her to the water for her nightly bath. 

Hitched to a wharf 
by means of a fifty- 
foot light steel chain, 
she had access to 
eighteen feet of water. 
She must have caught 
enough food during 
the night to satisfy 
her, for she never ate 
anything we offered 
her, and I had her 
six months. 

On leaving Florida 
I gave her her free- 
dom, after fixing in 
her back a copper 
plate upon which was 
engraved her name 
and the date of her 
release. 

But to return to the 
Withlacoochee. After 
the frolicking tribe 
got out of sight, I 
followed them in the 
canoe, and soon over- 
took them. Paddling 
quickly, I dashed through 

the startled throng. Regular 
waves swashed along the banks 
as the numerous herd dived in 
great alarm under the water, and 
for some time I could trace them 
by the phosphorescent gleam 

they made in their headlong rush. 
But the river soon grew quiet, and again the 





I cocked my 
rifle, but the creature made 





!eldest sister, the Princess Louise, Duchess of 


Fife. 
This princess, the wife of the Scottish Duke of 
Fife, has a daughter about a year old, who would 


be next in succession to her mother. The passing | 


of the heirship to the crown to this mother and 


daughter, however, would not be pleasing to the | 


British people; for, since the Duke of Fife is 
only of noble, and not of royal, blood, such an 
event would bring about the succession of a 
sovereign only half-royal in descent. 

Next in the line of succession to the Duchess 
of Fife and her child come the two younger 
daughters of the Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Alexandra, now twenty-three years old, and the 
Princess Maud, twenty-two. 

Only in case of the entire extinction of the 
direct descendants of the Prince of Wales would 


his next younger brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, | 


succeed to the throne. After that the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s line must become extinct before the 
next younger brother could succeed. After him 
and his children the daughters of Queen Victoria 
and their children in the order of birth would in 
turn be entitled to the succession. 


EE ee 


FOR THINGS DENIED. 


An easy thing, O Power Divine, 

To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine! 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 
For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow, 
But when shall I attain to this,— 

To thank Thee for the things I miss ? 


Selected. ~Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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PRESIDENTS’ RECEPTIONS. 


In every great nation of the world, with one 
exception, the ruler, whether he be Emperor, 
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personal view of the people. President Lincoln 
found it so, when thousands came to give him 
their humble personal encouragement in his great 
contest for the Union. 

oo 


A SOLID FOUNDATION. 


| A young woman who had been brought up in 
luxury and complete freedom from care married 
la gentleman somewhat older than herself, and 
went to live with him in a distant city. 

He was the owner of a daily newspaper, which 
through his indefatigable energy and constant 
attention to details had become both influential and 
financially successful. 

The young wife in her school days had been 
| much praised by her teachers for her graceful 
| essays, and her husband, discovering this, urged 
her to contribute to his columns. Her poems, 
book-reviews and sketches of travel were talked 
| about at home, and copied in the papers of other 
| cities. 

One day a tornado swept over the place, and the 
husband was crushed under a falling building. 

The question of livelihood, which comes to so 
many women, now came to her. Should she 
continue the business, or sell it and abandon herself 
to grief? She decided on the former course, and 
bravely struggling with her sorrow, continued to 
write her poems and graceful articles. 

But soon a change was evident in the paper. 
The news was less full and accurate, the editorials 
were weak and commonplace, errors of type were 
frequent, the sheets were poorly printed. More- 
over, difliculties arose among the workmen, and 
the foreman gave notice of his intention to leave. 

“Madam,” said the lawyer to whom the lady 
went for advice, “your business is like a church 
steeple overturned and set up on its vertex. The 
steeple may be very beautiful and much admired, 
but it does not make a good foundation. If you 
wish to be successful in your work you must begin 
at the bottom. Come out of your bedroom, and 





King, Sultan, Czar or President, is surrounded stop writing poetry. Go to the office, learn to set 
by ceremony and state which keep him far off type, see the forms made up, read proofs, pay the 
from personal touch with his people. |men with your own hands, learn to distinguish 

The Prince of Wales, who represents the|important from unimportant news, and assure 
sovereign of Great Britain, sometimes makes | yourself of the worth and interest of every 
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no effort to attack me. Then I saw about twenty 
little alligators regain their places on her back and 
head, from which my canoe had knocked them. 
The salt tide flows about ten miles up the! 
Withlacoochee, bringing with it those animalculz 
whose phosphorescent light gives such a charm to 
the warmer seas. Here in the river every move- 
ment of the saurians caused a wave of light in the | 


dark waters; and when they chased a fish, 
streams of liquid light flowed behind them. 
Now and then one would lash the water 


furiously with its powerful tail, and utter a vast, 
sighing bellow. One after another all the alligators 
within hearing would join in, making the waters 
foam and gleam, and raising a deafening din 
with their groans, hoarse cries and snapping jaws. 

I did not relish the thought that a slap of some 
too familiar tail might knock me into the water; 
so I went ashore and climbed up an oak, which 
overhung the river. The North American alli- 
gators do not attack man, and I never heard of 
any one being injured by them in Florida; but I 
did not care to go in swimming among them. 

Sitting on a convenient limb, I watched them 
for an hour or so. The smaller ones gambolled 
and frolicked like kittens, chasing one another 
over the backs of the older ones, locking their 
jaws, and tumbling about with the liveliest and 
most graceful movements. 

Sometimes a large one would sweep a tribe of 
small fellows off his back, and pursue them to 
the bottom of the river. Returning with one in 
its jaws, it would let it go and catch it again, 
playing with it some time before allowing it to 
escape. 

The Florida waters teem with fish which furnish 
the alligators with all the food they want; but I 
once saw a small hog, which was foraging along 
a river-bank, seized and borne off shrieking and 
struggling in the jaws of an alligator. 

It was done so quickly that I did not see if the 
alligator snapped its flexible tail around, and 
knocked the victim into its wide-opened jaws. 
The Florida specimens have no need of practising 
such gymnastics, since the numerous kinds of 
fish are an easy prey. 

There is little sport in shooting alligators where 
they are numerous. One might as well shoot at 
logs. But where they are scarce, they are so 
wary that great care is required to catch them in 
a good position for a shot. 

During the hot hours of the day they lie bask- 
ing in the sun near the water’s edge, and offer a 
good mark; but unless they are killed instantly, 
they will reach the water, and if it is deep and 
there is a current, the sportsman may never find | 
his prey. In still waters the body will rise to | 
the surface in about twenty-four hours. 

Formerly alligators were killed for their teeth 
alone, but now there is a good market for their 
hides, and the slaughter has doubled. Formerly 
the hunter, having secured a large specimen, 
would chop off the head and bury it, marking 
the spot. 

In a few weeks he would return and find the 
bare bones. The teeth are hard to dislodge, being | 
firmly fixed in their sockets. 

I have often found the nests, each containing | 
fifteen to twenty-three eggs about the size of those | 
of a goose. By visiting the nests daily, T have | 
secured hundreds of little fellows as they emerged 
from the shell. 

They have a remarkably tough constitution 
and great “staying powers.’’ ‘Twelve little ones | 
were placed in a rain-barrel, with an empty tor-’ 
toise-shell to climb upon, With a constant supply 





great snouts appeared on every side. I passed 
herd after herd as I made for the mouth of the 
river. Their not unpleasant musky odor was 
wafted where our schooner lay moored, half a 
mile out to sea, and now and then, high above 
the wash of the sea on the low, sandy shore, rose 
that strange, hoarse bellowing, as their curious 
voices blended in a chorus of hideous sounds. 
Zu BEren.. 
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For the Companion. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


‘Twas not a stranger hand that smote nor foe, 
*Twas brother dealt the blow ; 
Nor gave in wrath, nor meant to wound me so, 
He merely did not know. 
Mary H. LEONARD. 
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THE BRITISH SUCCESSION. 


The article in The Companion for January 
Twenty-first on ‘‘Royal Marriages’’ was written 
when the betrothal of the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale to his second cousin the Princess 
Victoria Mary of Teck had just been announced, 
and the rejoicings and preparations usual to such 
occasions were going forward. 

Before the issue containing the article was 
published, the happiness of the English royal 
family had been turned into mourning. After a 
brief illness the Duke of Clarence died on the 
morning of the Fourteenth of January. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that on the same day 
death removed the venerable and revered Cardinal | 
Manning, the most eminent figure in the English | 
Roman Catholic Church, at the age of eighty- | 
three. 

The contrast between the careers and characters 
of the young prince and the aged prelate could 
not fail to be remarked. The one was just entering 
upon mature manhood, and was prominent in the 
public eye solely by reason of his royal birth, and 
the prospect that he would one day succeed to the 
crown of the British Empire. 

Cardinal Manning, on the other hand, had 
become famous not only by his high station in the 
church to which he belonged, and by his ability 
and scholarship, but also because he had spent a 
long and laborious life devoted to good works. 
He was everywhere known for his unceasing 
activity in the cause of temperance and other 
social reforms, and his earnest, practical efforts 
on behalf of the English poor. 

The death of the Duke of Clarence is chiefly 
important because it changes the succession to 
the British throne. 

The next heir to the Prince of Wales is his 
second and now only surviving son, Prince George 
of Wales. 

Prince George is in his twenty-seventh year, 
having been born in June, 1865. He is said to 
have more popular qualities and attractive ways 
than his elder brother. 

From an early age he has been an officer of the 
British navy, and has travelled in many parts of 
the world on the men-of-war on which he has | 
held commands. His traits are therefore less 
familiar to his countrymen than those of his 
brother. 

Should Prince George marry and have children, 
those children would be in the line of succession 
to the throne, the sons coming first in order of 
birth, and then the daughters in similar order; 
but if he should remain unmarried, or die child- 
less, the right of succession would pass to his | 
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to come. 


speeches at such public gatherings as are witnessed 
at the dedication of great public buildings; the 
German Emperor, who has many democratic 
instincts, now and then does the same, and the 
President of the French Republic is often expected 
to appear on such occasions. 

But even they do nothing more than show 
themselves to the people, and perhaps say a few 
words in public. To meet the common people 
personally, to permit the people to visit them at 
their official residence, and actually to greet and 
shake hands with any one who chooses to come,— 
this the foreign rulers regard as wholly beneath 
their dignity. In order to meet personally a 
European ruler, one must either be a foreign 
government’s representative, or else must be so 
introduced and vouched for socially as to be 
invited to State receptions or balls at court. 
persons can gain admission there, and the official 
ceremony is very strict. 

Yet for nearly a century the Presidents of the 
United States have been accustomed to set apart, 
at frequent intervals, days for the reception at the 
White House of all citizens who wish to visit the 
President, shake hands with him, and say a few 
pleasant words. On New Year’s day in particular, 
after the foreign representatives and the govern- 
ment officers have been received and greeted at 
the White House, two hours and a half are given 
up to the reception of the general public. 

When our government was founded, the social 
relations between the President and the public 
were discussed as an important problem. Wash- 
ington’s own ideas were somewhat aristocratic, 
yet he recognized the wisdom of receptions to the 
public. He once suggested to his Cabinet a plan 
which seems odd to our modern ideas: that 
citizens should be received at the President’s 
house at eight in the morning. 

In the end he decided to hold weekly informal 
receptions; but the people in general were not 
expected to come, and did not come. Washing- 
ton’s formal receptions, or “‘levees,”’ as they were 
called, were state ceremonies, like those of foreign 
courts. The guests who danced always wore 
swords, and gave courtly salutes to the President 
and his wife before and after every dance. 

Jefferson, who was the second President after 
Washington, was really the founder of the present 
social customs of the White House. His enter- 
tainment of distinguished foreign and American 
guests was chiefly at formal dinners, as is still 
the practice; but on New Year’s day, and at 
frequent intervals besides, receptions were held 
by the President where every one was encouraged 
Even children and inquisitive Indians 
who visited the city of Washington were fre- 
quently present on such occasions. 

But in his plan of public receptions, as in many 
other things, Jefferson showed a keen knowledge 
of the American people. No President since has 
ventured to change the social practices which he 
established. 

At first, when travel was slow and the popula- 
tion of Washington small, comparatively few 
people attended the receptions; but as early as 
1826 President John Quincy Adams wrote that 
two to three thousand people had come to see him 
at his New Year’s day reception. Nowadays the 
number is even larger. : 

On the whole, despite the real trouble and 
fatigue toa President in shaking hands with so 


great a multitude, the custom is useful and well | 
It gives the people a | 


worthy of continuance. 
personal idea of the President, and gives him a 


Few | 


| paragraph in your paper.” 
The lady acted upon his advice, and to-day is a 
| reasonably successful editor. 
A young Swedish singer, whose triumphs in her 
|own country were unparalleled, became aware 
| that her method of singing was incorrect. She 
| knew of only one teacher in the world who could 
help her, and he lived in far-off Paris. Never 
theless, she quietly relinquished her glory, took 
the long, solitary journey, dwelt among strangers 
| speaking a foreign language, consented to ignore 
| all her past training, and to learn step by step, like 
| an unknown beginner, the scientific method of 
singing. 
| Had she continued in her old way her voice 
| would have been ruined; but upon the true 
| foundation, Jenny Lind built up a vocal reputation 
| Which has never been surpassed. 

These examples show the importance of begin 
nings. Years of simple, wholesome living are 
| required for a fine complexion; finger exercises 
| and scales must precede good piano-playing; by 
| careful study alone can the mind become well- 
trained; habits of frugality, industry and perse- 
| verance are essential for success in business; and 
| when these conditions have been ignored in youth 
| the only salvation lies in cutting off embellish- 
ments, and devoting all one’s energies to repairing 
foundation principles. 
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SIGNIFICANT PUBLIC STATUES. 


Americans returning from European cities, rich 
in sculptured masterpieces which it has required 
centuries to accumulate, are apt to be severe in 
judging the taste of their fellow-countrymen as 
they look upon some of our public statues. Never- 
theless, if they will reflect a moment, they will 
find we have no reason to be ashamed. 

In France, the nation perhaps foremost in the 
arts, a statue has just been erected to the great 
statesman Gambetta at Sevres, where he owned a 
small estate of which he was very fond and where 
he died. 

This monument was not erected by natives of 
France as France is now bounded, but by sub- 
scriptions from the inhabitants of Alsace and 
Lorraine, the two provinces lost in the unhappy 
war with Germany. 

It is of heroic size, situated upon the crest of a 
hill where it dominates the town, and is described 
as being extremely beautiful and imposing. It 
represents Gambetta erect upon a central pedestal, 
clasping in his arms the flag of France. Below 
him are seated two female figures representing 
the two lost provinces, one wearing the flat cap of 
Lorraine, the other the wide-winged head-gear of 
Alsace, with its enormous bow. 

The faces of both are wild and desperate, and 
the latter grasps with one hand the arm of a little 
boy seated upon her knee, while with her other 
hand extended she seems to point out to him, as 
an object of hatred, the distant German frontier. 

The whole group breathes of war and the 


| longing for revenge; yet it was designed by 


Bartholdi, the sculptor of our noble and pacific 
Liberty Enlightening the World! One wishes the 
light of Liberty’s torch might reach a little farther, 
and incline the French to keep their Republic as 
peaceful in spirit as our own. 

But if such a suggestion were made to a French- 
man, he would doubtless remind us that beyond 
the frontier to which the fierce Alsatian points 
there stands upon the banks of the Rhine another 
statue,—armed, threatening, gigantic, elevated 
upon a commanding crag near the river,—repre- 
senting the victorious Germania on guard over her 
conquests. 

One statue threatens war, and one defies attack; 
in neither, however artistic, does art hold the first 
place. 

A little American boy, still in petticoats, stopped 
not long ago to gaze at a statue of Washington in 
which the Father of his Country was represented, 
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as is too frequently the case, with arm out-| 
stretched and foot advanced in a much too oratori- | 
cal attitude. 
“What do you suppose he is saying, Johnny?” 
asked the small fellow’s mother, as he stared spell- 
bound at the commanding figure, perched above a 
littie plot of turf. 
“Keep off the grass!” was the immediate and 
unexpected reply. 
We have no statue in America which suggests a | 
more terrific threat than this, and in real life, | 
either of nations or individuals, how much better 
is comedy than tragedy! | 
oe 
A BOY REPORTER. | 


The reporter’s pencj) has trained many a hand | 
for the novelist’s pen. It trained Charles Dickens, 
who, at the age of nineteen years, did reporter’s | 
work of such excellent quality as to draw from the 
late Earl of Derby, then Lord Stanley, a prediction 
that the stripling reporter was destined for a great 
career. 

Young Dickens had reported the last part of 
Lord Stanley’s speech in the House of Commons 
against O’Connell. When the proofs of the speech 
were sent to Lord Stanley, that gentleman returned 
them with the remark that the first two-thirds of it 
were so badly reported as to be unintelligible; but 
that if the gentleman who had reported the last 
part of it so admirably would call upon him, he 
would repeat his speech and have it reported 
again. 

Young Dickens, note-book in hand, made his 
appearance at Mr. Stanley’s, and was reluctantly 
shown by the servant into the library. When the 
master of the house came in, he expressed aston- 
ishment with his eyes as well as by his words. 

“I beg pardon,” said he, “but I had hoped to see 
the gentleman who reported part of my speech.” | 

“I am that gentleman,” answered Dickens, | 
turning red in the face. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Stanley, turning to conceal a 
smile. 

Sir James Graham then came in, and Stanley 
began his speech. At first he stood still, addressing 
one of the window curtains as “Mr. Speaker.” 
Then he walked up and down the room, gesticu- 
lating and declaiming with all the fire he had | 
shown in the House of Commons. 

Sir James, with a newspaper report before him, | 
followed, and occasionally corrected Stanley. 
When the proof of the speech had been read by 
the orator, he returned it to the editor with a note 
predicting the future success of his young reporter. 

Many years afterward Charles Dickens, the 
popular novelist, was invited to dine with Lord 
Derby. The guests were shown into the library, 
and Dickens, though he had forgotten the incident 
of the speech, felt a strange sensation, as if he | 
had been there before. 

At last something recalled the reporting adven- | 
ture, and he reminded iis host of it. Lord Derby 
was delighted to recognize in the popular novelist 
his boy reporter. 











OUR SAVINGS. 


The anecdotes in the last issue of The Companion, 
of one wealthy man’s satisfaction at finding one of 
his old hats, and of another who saved money by 
lunching at the cheapest eating-houses, suggest a 
fact that does not often excite remark. 

For it is a fact that almost every man and woman 
is “saving” of something to the very verge of 
parsimony. Economy takes queer freaks. Your | 
generous, free-handed, hospitable mother may be 
positively mean in her saving of pins. Or your 
father may be ready at any time to burn his fingers 
in an ineffectual attempt to use a match a second 
time, instead of taking a whole one. 

We once knew a man of wealth and position, | 
who dressed well, kept a carriage, and sent his | 
sons to an expensive college, but who invariably 
opened his letters with great care in order that he 
might turn the envelopes inside out and use them | 
again. 

Since this trait is almost universal although its | 
manifestation is so various, every one should 
endeavor to give it the right direction, both in | 
himself and in any young people under his charge. | 
For sometimes the form which one’s economy takes | 
causes not only amusement to others, but a distinct | 
loss to himself. 

For example, certain writers, in competing for 
large prizes for stories, prepare their manuscripts 
in such a way that they save a cent or two in the 
aggregate, but make their story so unattractive 
in appearance that an editor reading it can hardly 
do it justice. 

There is one form of economy which, in spite of 
all that has been written about misers, is seldom 
carried to excess—economy of money. Every boy 
and girl, no matter how rich the parents may be, 
no matter how hard the family must pinch in order 
to live, should learn or should be taught to save a 
part of his or her money income. 

If it is only ten cents in a year, then save that 
ten cents. Put it away and accumulate a fund. If 
you are within reach of a savings bank, have a 
deposit there, and add to it. Thrift in money 
matters is a lesson which every one must learn 
who hopes by and by to have a fortune of his own. 








“You must have written several songs since I 
saw you last.” 

“I have only begun one,” answered Béranger. 

“Only one! I am astonished!” exclaimed 
Viennet. 

Béranger became indignant. 

“Humph!” he shouted. “Do you think one can 
turn off a song as one turns off a tragedy?” 


LOST BY DELAY. 

Great Britain is supreme in Australasia, but she 
came near having a rival in France. If it had not 
been for the selection of an officer who could not 
act promptly and keep his own counsel when 
France had conceived the plan of taking possession 
of New Zealand, the great islands which constitute 
that colony would to-day have been a French 


possession. The story is told in “At the Antip- 
odes.” 
A certain Captain L’Anglois, being much 


charmed with the position of Akaroa, on Banks’s 
Peninsula in the South Island of New Zealand, 
bought a large district of land in the neighborhood, 
and returned to France to seek colonists to settle 
on his property. The government encouraged his 
lan, and supplied a man-of-war, under Captain 

avand, to protect the emigrants on landing. 
Lavand was ordered to proceed atonce to New 
Zealand, and await their arrival. 

L’Anglois left France with a party of colonists, 
and reached the Bay of Akaroa August 17, 1840. 
To his surprise, he saw the English flag flying 
where he had expected to see the French. The 
enigma was soon solved. 

Captain Lavand, before reaching Akaroa, had 
nee at Auckland, and had fallen in with an 
English captain named Hobson, who was looking 
after British interests in that part of the Pacific. 

In an unguarded moment Lavand divulged the 
object of his mission, and boasted of the beauties 
of Port Akaroa and the fertility of the adjacent 
country. 

Hobson, an energetic man, immediately resolved 


to get ahead of the Frenchman, and secure New | 
Zealand for England. Therefore, while the dilatory | 
Lavand was amusing himself on shore, Hobson | 
hastily despatched a small war-ship in the direction | 


of Akaroa with orders tu plant the English flag 
there before the arrival of the French. 

The stratagem succeeded, and Lavand found 
himself, to his great dismay, just too late. The 
British standard had been unfurled on the hill 
above the bay, and not only Akaroa, 
whole of New Zealand, was added to the British 
dominions. 


EARTHQUAKE-PROOF. 


In all countries where earthquakes are of common | 


occurrence the art of constructing buildings in 
such a@ way as to resist the effect of the shocks has 
been studied, and, as always happens, experience 
has proved the best teacher. An extraordinary 
opportunity to compare the strength of buildings 
thus made with others built after the ordinary 
European fashion was furnished by the terrible 
earthquake in Japan last October. 

Milne, one of the foremost 


Professor John 


authorities on the subject of earthquakes, has | 


studied the effects of this great shock, which 
destroyed over forty thousand houses, and ro 
that “in many places so-called ‘foreign’ buildings 
of brick and stone, undoubtedly put up in the 
flimsiest manner, lie as heaps of ruin between 
Japanese buildings yet standing.” 

Some of the Japanese castles and temples 
escaped, though situated within the district where 
the shock was most destructive. Professor Milne 


attributes this in the case of the castles to their | 


pyramidal form and to the moats that surround 
them, and in the case of the temples to the multi- 
plicity of joints between the roof and the supporting 
columns, the effect of which was to produce a 
“basket-like yielding” when the temples were 


shaken by the earthquake, thus preventing the | 


breaking of the walls. 


In some of our Western States where tornadoes 


occur a similar problem is presented, but so far no 


method of constructing a house that will enable | 


it to resist the tornado’s fury has been invented, 


and the only alternative has been to dig under- | 


round chambers near the houses, into which 
amilies can flee for safety. 

Probably a Japanese would consider one of our 
tornadoes as a thing far more to be dreaded than 
the earthquake of his native country. 


THE “AUTOCRAT” AS A LECTURER. | the style and quality of goods desired. 


In 1852 Doctor Oliver Wendell Holmes delivered 
in various cities a course of lectures on the 
“English Poets of the Nineteenth Century.” He 
was much in demand, and for several years trav- 
elled about the country actively guring the lecture 
season. He stated his lecturing terms ina letter to 
a certain official as follows: 

““My terms for a lecture, when I stay over night, 
are fifteen dollars and expenses, a room with a fire 
in it, in a public house, and a mattress to sleep 
on—not a feather-bed. 

“As you write in your individual capacity, I tell 
you at once my habitual exigencies. I am afraid 
to sleep in a cold room; I can’t sleep on a feather- 
bed; I will not go to private houses.” 

Doctor Holmes’s landlady had the following 


| observations to make on this period in his career: 


“He was a man that loved to stick round home as 
much as any cat you ever see in your life. He 
used to say he’d as licf have a tooth pulled as to 
go away anywheres. Always got sick, he said, 
when he went away, and never sick when he didn’t. 

“Pretty nigh killed himself goin’ about lecterin’ 
two or three winters, but he got nigh enough of it, 
and said he preferred natural death to puttin’ 
himself out of the world by such violent means as 
lecterin’.” 





IN DANGER. 


Itis a prevailing impression that a majority of 
Englishmen drop their h’s, but though no such 


| sweeping statement can be made, the accusation 


+ 
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POEMS ON DEMAND. 
Poets find it difficult, if not impossible, to write 


poetry “to order.” A distinguished poet, who was 
not long ago asked by the editor of a periodical if | 
he would not write for him a poem within two | 
weeks, answered the editor: 

“Yes, if you will exercise your influence with | 
the muse in such a way as to compel her to visit | 
me.” | 

The editor had no “influence with the muse,” | 
and lost his poem. } 

Béranger, the famous French poet, whose greatest | 
gift lay in writing little poems which he called | 
songs, was particularly dependent upon these | 
chance visits of the muse. 

He was once visited by the author and academi- 
cian, Viennet, who said to him: 





does very well as an occasional missile in time of 
need. “Why,” said a blunt Englishman to an 
American lady, “I didn’t think you were an Amer- 
ican. You don’t talk through your nose.” “And 
you,” she responded, sweetly, “‘are not in the least 
like an Englishman. You don’t drop your h’s!” 
When the Dean of Armagh was summoned to 


Whitehall, to preach in the Chapel Royal, Doctor | 


Knox rallied him on the precarious position in- 
volved. “Mr. Dean,” said he, “you must be very 
careful when you get to Whitehall. Remember it 
was there that King Charles lost his head.” 

The dean went to Whitehall, preached his ser- 
mon, and returned, and then capped his brother 
prelate’s little joke. 

“My lord,” said he, “I well-nigh suffered a worse 
fate than the king’s. The verger in the Chapel 
Royal undertook to instruct me in the proper 
method of making my appearance. 
he, ‘I takes the choir up to their places, and then, 
after they are seated, I returns for you, sir, and 
conducts you to the haltar ”” 


but the | 


‘First,’ said | 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona you USE, 


. 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best | WE MAKE Lace Curtains, 


results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the | Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturgrs 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 
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Wash Fabrics. 
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Children’s Wear. 


How To HAVE 
Goop TEETH. 


= MAILED FREE 


My lady is the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 

Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the world 
rejoice. 

Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
birds in their bowers, 

Entranced, in silence listen to the music of hervoice. 

The reason she has to!d me, and | have no cause 
to doubt it, 

She always uses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be with- 
out it. 





For sale 
retail Dry Goods 
the country. 


by every leading) [= 
House in| || 10 cts. per yard. 


Llama Cloth. 


A beautiful wool-finished printed 
cotton fabric made by the famous | 
Merrimack Mills, having the ap- | 
pearance of a _ French all-wool 
Challie. This fabric was introduced 
by us in 1891. This season we have 
the most beautiful patterns ever 
printed. The width is 30 inches, 
and 10 yards is enough for a dress 
for the average person. Our price is 
10 cents per yard, which with post- 
age added, would make the entire 
cost of a dress of 10 yards $1.20. 

Customers requiring extra lengths 
can send 2 cents additional postage | 
for each yard extra desired, 

M Send for SAMPLES of the most | 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. desirable spring and summer fabric 


W.BAKER &CO.,Dorchester,Mass. | || for 1892. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Early Spring Dress Goods, ——_ 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


J 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theref ‘re far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted fo; ‘nvalide 
as well as for persons in health. 
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| We call especial attention to six remark- 


jable values in lines of goods, made | 
| specially for our trade. 
Four lines—Herring-Bone, Homespuns 
and Plain Cheviot Serge, 52 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard. 
| Two lines—Striped and Plain Cheviot 
| Serge, 52 inches wide, at $1.25 per yard. 


| Samples ‘of these goods will be sent to 


| at 


|any address if the request states definitely 





'a selection promptly to avoid disappoint- | 





When samples are received please make 


Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





| ment. | 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
| casi iiabee LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











Pleasure and Profit. 


Formerly an Outfit like this 
sold at the stores at $2.00 each. 
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In their journey from boyhood 
to manhood most 
the 
age; to those we offer this Outfit. 


boys pass 


through amateur - printing 
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Press, size of Chase 1% x 2% 

THE inches, 1 Fine Composition 

DA Gol PRIN Ty Mi Roller, 1 Can of the best Ink, 1 
a PResg¢ Niall Composing Pallet (2 lines), 1 
Th) Con wa Full Font of Type, including 
Quads, Spaces and Periods, 1 


Pack Floral Cards, full Instruc- 
tions, 1 Box Bronze. 
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THE BIBLE. 


In what languages was the Bible written? 

What can you tell about the authors of the different books 
and the dates at which they wrote ? 

What was the Septuagint? The Talmud? 

When and by whom were the different books collected 
and arranged in their present order? 

Who made the earliest English Bible? When? 

In how many languages is the Bible now printed? 








For the Companion. 


KHALIL ALLAH.’ 


In Arab speech “The Friend of God” 
Do men call Abraham, and tell 

This tale of how the name was won, 
A famine in the land befell ; 

And when in alms his store was spent, 

To Egypt he his servants sent, 
Unto a friend whom he loved well. 


“Send corn,” he prayed him, “for the dearth 
Is sore upon the land.” But he 

To whom he sent made answer : “Nay ; 
For Abraham my store would 

As for myself, though here as there 

Is famine ; but I cannot 
For one who gives so ceaselessly.” 


Abashed and empty-handed turned 
The messengers ; but as they went, 
They said together : ‘“‘Lest shame fall 
Upon our master, who hath sent 
A vain request, let us with sand 
Fill all our sacks, as if our band 
Beneath the weight of corn were bent.” 


So came they home to Abraham ; 
And he, hearing their story, said : 
“God only can provide ;” and slept. 
Then, knowing not how they had sped, 
From out the sacks old Sarah takes 
The finest flour, and baked white cakes, 
That therewith all the house be fed. 


“Whence hast thou flour ?” asked Abraham, 
“Did not thy friend in E; pt send 
Sacks full of whitest meal ?” she said. 
Then wisdom on him did descend 
This miracle to understand. 
“Not so,” he said. “ ’Tis from the hand 
Of God, who is indeed my Friend!” 
ARLO BATEs. 
* Khalil Allah—The Friend of God. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


ANCIENT TORTURES. 


In the ancient walled city of Nuremberg stands 
a gray old castle built by Henry IV. of Germany 
in the eleventh century. At its gate rises a 
frowning stone tower, erected by some savage 
race forgotten long before Henry's day. It still 
bears the name of the Heidenthurm. 

In this ‘‘heathen’s tower’’ the good people of 
Nuremberg, with a grim significance, have 
gathered the instruments of torture which their 
ancestors, who called themselves Christians, used 
upon each other. 

There is a similar collection at The Hague in 
Holland. 

Even an American mechanic, used to the won- 
ders of modern machinery, would be surprised 
at the fiendish ingenuity shown in these rude 
instruments of wood and iron, contrived to inflict 
every kind of suffering of which the human 
body is capable. 

There is a ghastly humor in some of them; 
the huge topless and bottomless barrel, for 
instance, in which the drunkard was cased; or 
the great nippers which were hung to the tongue 
of a scolding woman; but most of them betray 
only inexorable, savage cruelty. ‘ 

There are machines for removing the skin of 
the victim; for taking out his eyes; for crushing 
his thumbs, his tongue, his whole body; for 
stretching all his muscles, each machine being 
contrived so as to inflict unspeakable tortures 
without causing death. . 

The janitress at the heathen’s tower is a rosy- 
faced, smiling girl. She opened a dark closet, 
projecting over the rushing Pegnitz River. 
“Here,” she said, “is the Kiserne Jungfrau—the 
Iron Maiden. It is, you see, an iron shell shaped 
like a human being, standing erect. It opens. 
The prisoner enters. Then sharp steel points 
spring out on the inside; the two halves close on 
him, and hug him slowly—slowly. 

*“Ach!”’ she said, with a shiver. ‘When they 
hear no more cry from within, they open this 
trap-door below the Jungfrau’s feet. Nobody 
sees what falls into the river underneath. Then 
the maiden is ready for her next victim.”’ 

In a dark room of the old prison at The Hague, 
a hollow in the oak floor shows where the prisoner 
condemned to the torture of the water-drop was 
fastened so that he could not move a muscle. His 
head was shaved, and upon it a single drop of 
water fell at intervals of a minute from a pipe in 
the ceiling above. 

“It needed three days to kill a man so,’’ said 
the guide, an o!d man, with a pitying shake of the 
head. ‘*Whom did they torture in this way ?” 
he added. ‘Not political enemies so often as 
men who differed from them in opinion, especially 
in religious opinion. But these things belong to 
the old times. We are all good Christians now.” 

The world has, it is true, advanced too far in 
its comprehension of Christ’s teaching ever to 
allow again the use of physical torture. But the 
man who is intolerant of those who differ from 
him in religious belief, would do well to look into 
his own heart to see if the will to use harsh 
measures to ensure conformity is not there. 

If he condemns men as sinners unworthy of 
charitable treatment, simply because they do not 


profess the same creed as himself, he has in kind 
the same spirit as that of his forefathers who 
exemplified their uncharitableness by trying to 
convert their opponents by means of the rack and 
thumb-screw. 

The world understands Christ better now. But 
do you? 


* 
> 





WOULD SHE KNOW HER? 


deaf, dumb and blind girl, was taken from her 
home in Hanover, New Hampshire, and placed in 
| the care of Doctor Samuel G. Howe of Boston, her 
| mother went to Boston to see her. The little girl 
| was playing about the room as her mother entered. 
|The mother stood silent for some time with over- 
| flowing eyes. Presently Laura ran against her, 
and with the curiosity which is so strong a char. 
acteristic of the blind, began at once to feel of her 
{hands and examine her dress, trying to find out 
whether it was any one with whom she was 
acquainted. Not recognizing the stranger, she 
turned away. Doctor Howe thus describes the 
scene: 

The poor woman could not conceal the pang she 
felt, at finding that her child did not know her. 
She gave Laura a string of beads which she used to 
wear at home. The child recognized them at once, 
and with much joy put them round her neck, and 
sought me eagerly, to say she understood that the 
string was from her home. 

The mother now tried to caress her, but poor 
Laura repelled her, preferring to be with her 
acquaintances. , 

Another article from home was given fo her, and 
she began to look much interested. She examined 
the stranger more closely, and gave me to under. 
stand that she knew she came from Hanover. She 
even endured her caresses, but would leave her 
with indifference at the slightest signal. 

The distress of the mother was now painful to 
behold; for, although sbe had feared that she 
should not be recognized, yet the reality of — 
treated with cold indifference by a darling chil 
was too much for woman’s nature to bear. 

After a while, on the mother’s taking hold of her 
again, a vague idea seemed to flit across Laura’s 





Six months after Laura Bridgman, the little | ; 
}and very hard, and consequently made blue sand. 





mind that this could not be a stranger. She, there- 
fore, felt of her hands very eagerly, while her | 
countenance assumed an expression of intense | 
interest. She became very pale, and then suddenly | 
red. Hope seemed struggling with doubt and | 
anxiety, and never were contending emotions | 
more strongly painted upon a human face. | 

At this moment the mother drew her to her side, | 
and kissed her fondly. At once the truth flashed 
upon the child, and all mistrust and anxiety 
dloappeared from her face, as with an expression 
of exceeding joy she nestled to the bosom of her 
parent, and yielded herself to her fond embraces. 

After this the beads were all unheeded; her 
playmates, for whom but a moment before she had 
ladly left the stranger, now vainly strove to pull 
ler away; and though she yielded her usual 
instantaneous obedience to my signal to follow me, 
it was evidently with reluctance. She clung close 
to me, as if bewildered and fearful; and when, 
after a moment, I took her to her mother, she 
sprang to her arms, and clung to her with eager 


oy. 
i had watched the whole scene with intense 
interest, being desirous of learning from it all I 
could of the workings of her mind; but I now left 
them to indulge unobserved those delicious feelings 
which those who have known a mother’s love may 
conceive, but which cannot be expressed. 
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GENERAL CUCKOO. 


Many hard-worked individuals in other lands 
than Russia will appreciate the longing for liberty 
which attends the coming of spring. In America 
it is, perhaps, when we hear the bluebird calling, 
instead of the cuckoo, that we long to ‘‘run away,” 
but whatever the musical summons, it is not to be 
denied. Hundreds of convicts at the mines in 
Kara, says George Kennan in “Siberia and the 
Exile System,” escape in the summer, and live a 
wandering life in the forest. The signal for this 
annual movement is given by the cuckoo, whose 
notes announce the beginning of the warm season. 


The cry of the bird is taken as evidence that an 
escaped convict can once more live in the forest, 
and to run away is, in convict slang, to “go to 
General Kukushka for orders,” Kukushka being 
the Russian name for the cuckoo. 

With many convicts the love of wandering 
through the trackless forests and over the great 
plains of eastern Siberia becomes a_ positive 
mania. They do not expect to escape altogether; 
they know that for months they will live as hunted 
fugitives, subsist on berries and roots, sleep on 
the water-soaked ground, endure hardships innu- 
merable, and face death at every step; but in spite 
of all this, they cannot hear the first soft notes of 
the cuckoo without feeling a sy Pry longing 
for the adventures that attend the life of a brodyag 
—a vagrant or tramp. 

“I had once a convict servant,” said a prison 
official at Kara, “who was one of these irreclaim- 
able vagrants, and who ran away periodically for 
the mere pleasure of living a nomadic life. He 
always suffered terrible hardships; he had no hope 
of escaping from Siberia, and he was invariab] 
brought back in fetters, and severely punished. 
Still, nothing could break him of the practice. 

“Finally, after he had become old and gray- 
headed, he came to me one morning in early 
summer, and said, ‘Barin, I wish you would please 
have me locked up.’ ‘Locked up?’ said I. ‘What 
for? What have you been doing?’ 

“*T have not been doing anything,’ said he, ‘but 
you know I am a brodydg. 1 have run away many 
times, and if I am not locked up I shall run away 
again. Iam old and gray now. I can’t stand the 
life in the woods, and I don’t want to run away; 
but if I hear General Kuktshka calling me, I must 

0. Please do me the favor to lock me up,. your 

Jigh Nobility, so that I can’t go.’ 

“He was locked up, and keptin prison most of 
the summer. When Ne was released, the fever of 
unrest had left him, and he was quiet, docile and 
contented.” 
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ARTIFICIAL SAND. 


The notion of making sand by machinery is 
probably one of the last which would occur to the 
ordinary inventive genius. In by far the greater 
part of the world sand in its natural state is 
sufficiently common, so that no market could be 
supposed to exist for an artificial product. 


It is well known, however, that sand from a sea, 
lake, or river shore, where it has been subject for 
ages to the action of water, is comparatively 
valueless for the purpose of making mortar. 

It is not, as the masons express it, “sharp 
enough.” Its grains have been worn round and 
smooth by the water, and mortar made of it is not 
as strong as that in which each —_ seen under a 
microscope, is like a jagged little rock freshly 
cloven from a precipice. 

In certain regions this sharp “land sand” is hard 








to get. In the construction of the fortifications at 


Nice, in France, it was found that the nearest bed 
of good sand was so far away that each cubic 
metre of good sand brought to the works would 
cost no less than fourteen francs. At this price, it 
was cheaper to manufacture the sand than to 
obtain it in any other way. 

A sort of crusher, consisting of a swiftly 
revolving vertical shaft provided with successive 
shoulders or projections, ridged in such a way 
that they continually hurled against a stone wall 
the stones that were dropped upon them, was 
erected; and by means of this apparatus an 
excellent sand was made at a cost of about four 
franes per cubic metre. 

The stone used for the purpose was very blue 


Sand of ‘this color is rarely met in nature, for the 
reason that the blue rocks are generally very hard, 
and are seldom disintegrated or beaten up into 
sand. 
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For the Companion. 


BALLAD OF THE WINTER BEECH. 


With outstretched arms I stand 
On the midwinter land ; 

The herds of kine and sheep 
Under my brown leaves sleep, 
And the storm-blown, weary birds 
I shelter above the herds. 


At night, when the snowstorm piles 
Its gray, wide drifts for miles, 

And the eastward hills gleam white, 
I lean in the vague, dim light 

And listen, and sometimes hear 

The feet of God draw near. 


I hear in the tangled brakes 

The sigh of the dropping flakes, 
The far off shriek and crash 

Of the bleak, storm-burdened ash, 
And the leaves that fall in schools 
Into the freezing pools. 


In summer I shade the weary ; 
In winter shelter the dreary ; 
Tent of His dumb, sad herds, 
House of His homeless birds, 
I bear the night-snow’s rod, 
Doing the will of God. 
CHARLES J. O’MALLEY. 
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OFFENSIVE PROVERB. 


“Folks that quotes, had oughter be mighty 
keerful who they’re hittin’,” said Abner Griggs, 
the wiseacre of Brookville Corners; “but then 
again,” he added, “folks hadn’t oughter be »’ 
fearful tetchy, seems ’s ef!” “Have you got any- 
body special in your mind, Unci. Abner?” asked 


|the young man to whom the old farmer was 


talking. ‘Well, yes, [don’t mind sayin’ t’ I her,” 
replied Mr. Griggs. “O’ course it’s a statement ’t 
bears on any number o’ cases, in a gen’ral way. 
But what ye was jest sayin’ ’baout takin’ up them 
keerless words o’ Fred Jenkins’s, put me in mind 
o’ th’ Hill sisters, Susan an’ Rebecca; they died 
*fore your day.” 

“What’s the story? I’ve heard of ’em both,” 
said the young man, as the old farmer paused for 
a moment, evidently lost in recollection. 

“Well,” said Uncle Abner, “ye see they was 
om. on in years, but they didn’t seem t’ realize 

t. ’I'was common f’r folks t’ speak of ’em as them 

two old Hill gals, but they never suspicioned it, not 
f’r a minute! But they was terrible tetchy, allus 
on th’ lookaout f’r snubs an’ slights, an’ made it 
kind o’ hard f’r folks. 

“One evenin’ they went to a sewin’-bee, t’ Mis’ 
Deac’n Emmonses. It appears ’t someways or 
*nother, they thought ’s much ’s could be they was 


expected, when they wa’n’t. That partic’lar bee | 


was meant f’r th’ young folks. 

“Well, naow, Susan an’ Rebecca was a good forty 
years older ’n th’ oldest o’ th’ rest on ’em. They 
didn’t seem t’ hev sense ’nough t’ go away when 
they faound haow things stood, so they stuck right 
there. Mis’ Deac’n Emmons, she was as perlite to 
’em as she knew haow, but they seemed t’ be 
kinder offish. 

“Well, after th’ bee was over, some o’ th’ young 
fellers come in—I was ’mongst th’ lot—an’ they got 
t? playin’ games. Th’ Hill sisters, they stayed 
right along, an’ th’ young folks took ’em inter their 
fun; but they was kinder stiff, an’ didn’t ketch 
holt o’ th’ games over’n above quick. 

“Fin’lly one o’ th’ gals said, ‘Le’s play Shoutin’ 
Proverbs,’ an’ little "Mandy French, ’t hed jest 
come home fr’m boardin’-school, she ee up 
quick—she was kinder quick-spoken allus—an’ 
_— ‘Oh, Shoutin’ Proverbs is as old as th’ 

ills ! 

‘‘An’ she never re’lized what she’d said till she 
see them two Hill sisters rise up as stiff ’s a couple 
o’ pokers, an’ make a curchy, each on ’em, t’ Mis’ 
Deac’n Emmons, an’ say, ‘I’ll bid ye good evenin’!’ 

‘“-Twa’n’t no use tryin’ t’ explain,” concluded 
Uncle Abner, with a reminiscent chuckle of amuse- 
ment. “They allus thought t’ th’ day o’ their 
deaths ’t ’twas intended fer a slap right t’ their 
faces. *Twa’n’t no good tellin’ ’em *twas a common 
sayin’, a kind of a proverb like! When folks 
wanted them Hillesisters to a getherin’ after that, 
they allus hed t’? make a p’int of invitin’ ’em 
special, by word o’ maouth, an’ they never went t’ 
*nother sewin’-bee, long’s they lived!” 
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HEN AND HAWK. 


It is generally supposed, and not without reason, 
writes a Companion contributor, that the hen is a 
particularly stupid bird. I have in my yards, 
however, an old Brahma hen whom nature has 
endowed with an intelligence and originality 
which would do credit to the average dog. This 
old bird is so occupied with impressing her 
superiority upon the other hens that she has earned 
the sobriquet of ‘“‘The War Horse.” She lays very 
few eggs, but she is an unsurpassable mother, and 
to her are entrusted only the most valuable sittings. 

Last July this hen had charge of a fine brood of 


chickens. One morning, as I called the half-grown 


broods together for their breakfast, I heard a loud 
and angry cackling in the woods about a hundred 
yards distant. I continued to call, and presently 
the War Horse appeared on the edge of the 
woods. She cackled louder than ever, but refused 
to come to breakfast. 

All her chickens were feeding at the trough. |! 


counted them. There was not one missing, so I | 
paid no more attention to the old hen. In a minute | 


or two she came up to the trough, but would not 
touch the food. I stepped around to pick her up, 
for she was a pet; but the moment I approached 


she started off again for the woods, all the while | 


cackling and screaming fiercely. 


About twenty yards away she ese and looked | 


around, as if to see if 1 were following. Her wishes 
were so plain that I determined to gratify them. 
As soon as she saw that I was coming she ran 
into the woods at such a pace that I lost sight of 
her; but her energetic utterances were a sufficient 


guide. Ina few seconds she stopped, and I came | 


up to her. 
She was standing on the edge of a little open 
lade, in the centre of which stood a huge hawk, 
evouring a chicken. The hen shrieked first at 
the hawk, and then at me, as if urging me to come 
forward and give battle to the marauder. 
I came, hotly enough; but the hawk eluded my 
attack, and sailed off hastily through the tree-tops. 
The dead chicken proved to be one of a brood 


| whose mother was all this time feeding comfort- 
ably in the chicken-yard. 

While | was identifying the remains I saw the 
War Horse stride over to a pile of underbrush 
near by, and make a gfeat fuss as if she were 
trying to drive out something hidden therein; and 
presently a chicken, belonging to another brood, 
came forth, still panic-stricken, and was conducted 
by the War Horse home to breakfast. 

To that wise hen I have promised an old age 
into which no fear of the knife shall ever intrude. 


———___————_<@e———__—_— 
ENFORCED POLITENESS. 


An English woman who visited the United States 
in 1854 witnessed an incident of railway travel of 
a sort which could hardly be looked for at the 
present time. Manners have changed within the 
last forty years, whether fpr better or worse the 
reader may judge for himself. The English 
woman was riding through Michigan. The weather 
was intensely hot, and a boy made “continual 
peregrinations with iced water” for the relief of 
the passengers. 

The cars were very full, and “according to the 
usages of American etiquette’ the gentlemen 
vacated their seats in favor of the ladies, who 
took possession of them in a very ungracious 
manner, as the foreign traveller thought. At last 
all but one of the men had given up their seats, 
and at the next station another woman entered. 

“A seat for a lady,” said the conductor. 

The one gentleman did not stir. 

“A seat for a lady,” repeated the conductor, ina 
more imperious tone. 

Still the gentleman made no movement. 

“A seat fora lady! Don’t you see there’s a lady 
standing?” called several voices at once, but with. 
out producing any effect. 

One of the bystanders, bolder than the rest, gare 
the stranger a sharp admonition on the shoulder, 
as he said, “Get up for this a 

The sitting passenger pulled his travelling cap 
over his eyes, and refused to stir. A general 
hubbub was at once excited. American blood 
was up, and several men tried to induce the 
offender to rise. Then the man spoke in a loud 
and angry voice: “I’m an Englishman, and I tell 
you I won’t be browbeaten by Yankees. I’ve paid 
for my seat, and I mean to keep it.”’ 

“I thought so!” “I knew it!” “A regular John 

bull trick!” These were some of the observations 
in response to this outburst, and very mild the 
| English woman considered them, in view of the 
provocation. 

Two men took the culprit by the shoulders; 
others pressed upon him from behind. In this 
way he was impelled to the door, and into the 
emigrant car, amid a chorus of groans and hisses, 
and the lady was installed in the vacated seat. 

The English woman “could almost fancy that the 
shade of the departed Judge Lynch stood by with 
an approving smile.” 

“I was so thoroughly ashamed of my country- 
man,” she adds, “and so afraid that my own 
nationality would be discovered, that, if any one 
spoke to me, I adopted every Americanism which 
1 could think of in reply.” 






<-o- ——— 
“THE BOY.” 


During Wellington’s campaign in the Peninsula, 
the Light Division was defeated by the French 
under Marshal Ney, and forced to retreat across a 
river. A young soldier from the north of Ireland, 
named Stewart, was nicknamed “The Boy,” as he 
was only nineteen years of age, and of gigantic 
stature. 


He had fought bravely, and was one of the last 
men who came down to the bridge, over which the 
division was retreating. He refused to pass over, 
but gazing at the French with a grim look, said in 
a loud voice: 

“So this is the end of our boasting! This is our 
first battle, and we retreat! The Boy Stewart will 
not live to hear that said.” 

Striding forward, he fell upon the advancing 
Frenchmen with his bayonet, and died fighting. 

“Gallant, but rash!” the reader says. Yes, but 
so were the unyielding warriors at Thermopyle. 

The biographer of General Crawford, whe tells 
this story, tells also of the self-sacrifice of another 
man from the north of Ireland. 

A charge was made at a wall lined with French 
infantry. Sergeant McQuade saw two Frenchmen 
level their muskets on rests against a gap ina 
bank, waiting the appearance of an enemy. 

Sir George Brown, then a lad of sixteen, started 
to ascend at the fatal on “You are too young, 
sir, to be killed,” said McQuade, pulling him back, 
and stepping in his place. He fell dead pierced 
with both bullets. 
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DISAPPOINTING. 





Almost every little community contains at leasv 
one person, usually a woman, who appears to take 
a morbid pleasure in attending funerals. She goes 
whether or not she was intimate, or even acquainted 
with the deceased person. It is enough for her 
that there is to be a funeral. 


Such a woman lives in a little Connecticut town. 
She is known to all her neighbors as Aunt Hetty. 
In most respects she is like a good many other 
harmless and well-meaning people; but those who 
know her well say that she counts that week as 
lost in which there has been no funeral to attend. 

She had just returned from one the other day, 
looking rather downcast, when a neighbor met her. 

“Been to the funeral, Aunt Hetty?” 

“Yes, I went.” 

Rey wasn’t a particular friend of yours, was 
she? 

“Oh no, I never spoke to her in my life.” 

“TI thought she might be a friend, you looked so 
sad over it.” 

“Well, truth is, I couldn’t seem to enjoy it 
somehow ; I don’t know just what the trouble was, 
but there didn’t seem to be no life to it.” 
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TRULY VIRTUOUS. 


Mr. Kipling, the father of the young English 
writer who has stepped so suddenly into promi- 
nence, is a man of an observing and humorous 
|turn of mind. He proves, moreover, to be the 
discoverer of an Oriental who must have been of 
Irish descent, so quick was he in seizing the 
| opportunity for “‘blarney.” 


Travelling in Kashmere, Mr. Kipling was urging 
| upon a native the advantage of treating animals 
| kindly. The man was a Mohammedan, and so, by 
| way of illustration, Mr. Kipling told how the 
| Prophet had once cut off the flap of his coat rather 
than disturb his pet, a sleeping cat. 
“Yes,” said the porter, “the sahib speaks the 
| words of truth; it is wrong to ill-use creatures 
| which God has made. Once before it was my for- 
tune to listen to similar talk from a sahib who also 
knew of the Prophet. That sahib was a model of 
virtue. He also would not allow mules or ponies 
to be beaten, and his regard for men was such that 
‘he insisted on paying them double the usual rate, 
while to me—such was the virtue of that sahib—he 
| gave a handsome present!” 
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Seven Thousand Dollars in Cash 


To Be Divided Among Our Workers. 


In our last October Premium List we made two Unparalleled Offers for obtaining new subscribers to Tue Companton. ‘These offers expire July lst. There is yet ample time 
however, for an earnest worker to secure, with but little effort, a share in this Large Sum of Money. Only subscribers to THe Companion can compete for the following Offers and Premiums. 


The Conditions under which our Offers are made are fully explained on the first and second pages of our last October Premium List. We must remind our subscribers 
that any violation of these conditions —even in a single instance—will debar the subscriber from receiving a premium, or sharing in the Division of Money. ‘The Special Offers are as follows; 


OFFER NO. |. OFFER NO. 2. 
#4,000 in Cash will be divided equally among those of our subscribers who, between November 1, $3,000 in Cash will be divided equally among those of our subscribers who, between November 1, 
Is91, and July 1, 1892, shall each send Eight New Subscribers to THE COMPANION. 1891, and July 1, 1892, shall send us Thirteen New Subscribers to THE COMPANION 
This Division of Money will be made in addition to the Premiums given for the Eight New This Division of Money will be made in addition to the Premiums given for the Thirteen New 


subscribers, and in addition to the Extra Premium that we give for the list of Five New Subscribers. | Subscribers, and in addition to the Extra Premium that we give for each list of Five New Subscribers. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 








Beautiful Angora Coat, with Cart, Harness and Whip. 


For Boys and Girls. Our Offer. 


Until June 1, 1892, we will give the Cart, Harness 
and Whip for only five new subscribers to THE 
COMPANION. These new subscribers, however, 
must be obtained between February Ll and June 1, 
1892. New subscribers sent us previous to or after 
these dates cannot count on this offer. 


To have a real, live Goat, harnessed to a Cart, all 
one’s own; to take the reins in hand, and roll along 
over the village road, is happiness indeed. 

We fancy that for many of our readers, no greater 
inducement could be made for obtaining new 
subscribers to THE COMPANION than the offer we 
now make of a Goat, Cart, Harness and Whip. 
Beautiful Angora Coats Free. 
Description of the Team. 


To the first ten subscribers who send us the 
Five new subscribers between the dates just named 
and who select the Cart, Harness and Whip as pre- 
mium, we will give Free a beautiful Angora Goat. 


The beautiful Angora Goats we offer stand nearly 
two feet high; are intelligent and healthy; have 
long, silky fleeces, and, being about one year old, 
are of the right age for the young driver to train. 

The Cart, Harness and Whip, supplied by the 
well-known Frank B. Barkley Mfg. Co. of Cincin- 
nati, are made in a most thorough manner. 

The Cart is made of iron and wood, the wood- 
work being painted in bright vermilion and orna- 
mented. All the iron-work is brightly finished. 
The Wheels are 22 inches in diameter. The Shafts, 
made of second-growth hickory, are elastic and 
strong. The Springs are of the best quality of 
steel. The Harness and Whip are equally durable. 


Coats as Premiums. 


For those who fail to secure an Angora Goat, we 
will, while the supply of Goats lasts, for we can 
only secure a limited number, give a native Goat — 
not Angora — for only tive new subscri bers to THE 
COMPANION. These subscribers must also be sent 
to us between February 11 and June 1, 1892. 


The Extra Premium. 


On account of the great expense of this Offer no 
Extra Premium can be allowed when either a Goat, 

The Cart and Harness can be used for a Dog as or Cart, Harness and Whip are selected. But, by 
well asa Goat. A Dog can be very quickly trained sending only three additional subscribers—making 
to work in a harness and cart, and for small eight in all—the sender wi'l be entitled to premiums 
children is preferable. Please read the wonderful offer we make in the next column. You have ) forthe three subscribers and to share in the Grand Division of $4,000 in Cash, The Goat, Cart, 
sixteen weeks in which to get only five new subscribers! This wonderful offer may never be renewed. | Harness and Whip we do not offer for sale. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. 


A Dog Team. 











The King Pneumatic Rifle. Pistol-Crip. Nickel-Plated. 


Our Pneumatic Rifle isa mine of sport. If the weather - . cor 
is rainy, the piazza can be made a shooting-gallery, and a 
whole company entertained with trials of marksmanship. 
If the sun shines, out-of-door shooting-matches can be held, 
and keen eyes and healthy complexions secured. 
















A Beautiful Rifle. 


Description. This is the best Air Rifle we have ever seen. Its polished barrel shines like silver. Its curves 
are graceful, and its proportions perfect. It is a Gun any boy would be proud to carry, and prouder 
The King Pneumatic | still to own. Yet, with all its beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in compa It shoots 
Rifle is made entirely of | with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance. 
brass, iron and steel, with The great advantage of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. It is hence in enmve. There is 
the exception of the stock. This is of wood, | scarcely any noise. No danger of explosions. No possibility of fires. 
stained and polished to represent mahogany, SPECIAL OFFER.—In our last PREMIUM LIST we offered this Rifle for one new subscriber and 
and has a pistol-grip. The barrel and other | 15 cents additional. Until April 1, 1892, we will give the King Pneumatic Rifle for only one new 
exposed parts are nickel-plated. Its length | subscriber straight, without the 15 cents additional. Remember! This Special Offer expires April 
is 33 inches. It has a Trigger Guard and improved Twin Sights. It is designed entirely for shot. | 1st. We send with the Rifle a small quantity of Shot and a Target. Price, $1.25. Postage and 
Common BB shot are used. These can be bought for a few cents a pound at almost any local store. | packing 50 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased; or sent by express, charges not paid. 











The Lovell Boys’ and Cirls’ $35.00 Safety.  . 


A Favor. Bicycle Certificates. 


We wish to know just how many would like to earn this 
beautiful Bicycle before April 1, 1892. If you desire to work 
for it, write and tell us, and we will send you special 
helps for securing it. These helps will consist of instruc- 
tions how to work, and also Illustrated Bicycle Certifi- 
cates, which you will find invaluable. With these, almost 
any active person can earn the Bicycle before April 1, 1892. 

In case any one should not complete this list of twenty 
new subscribers to THE COMPANION by April Ist, he will 
still be entitled to a premium for each of the new sub 
scribers sent. 


In our last October PREMIUM LIST we renewed, for a 
limited time, our Great Offer of Lovell’s $35.00 Safety 
Bicycle. 

We wish to remind our subscribers that this offer expires 
on the first of next April, and in order to obtain this 
favorite Wheel, the necessary number of new subscribers 
must be sent us before that date. 





Our Offer. 


Ordinarily it would be necessary to obtain forty-three 
hew subscribers to THE YOUTH’S COMPANION in order to 
secure this Bicycle, but until April 1, 1892, we will reduce 
this number over one-half, making it just twenty. We thus 
give you nearly two months to complete your lists and 
secure the Wheel. 


On Every Road. 


Young people can be seen on every road speeding upon 
their Wheels and securing the invigoration and health 
which only brisk exercise and fresh air can give. The boy 
without a Bicycle must trudge the road alone. Even his 
girl-friends wheel rapidly by and leave him only dust for 
company. 


Ask Friends to Help. 


Ask your friends to help you. Send them one of the 
Bicycle Certificates and tell them you are working for the 
Bicycle. Start out with success as your motto—and our 
word for it—you will be mounted on your Bicycle in less 
than eight weeks. 

You can send in the names of the new subscribers as fast 
as they are obtained. They will be credited to you, and as 
soon as twenty have been received, the Bicycle will be 
forwarded to you. 


Description of the Bicycle. 


Drop Frame, Steel Tubing, 26-inch Wheels, Crescent Rim, 
Molded Rubber Tires, Direct Spokes, Plunger Brake, 
Adjustable Cone Bearings on front and rear axles, Adjus- 
table Suspension Saddle, Frame and Wheels Enameled, 
all other parts Nickeled. Each machine fitted with Saddle 
Bag, Wrench and Oil Can. This Wheel is adapted to boys 





A Kingdom and girls from eight to fourteen years of age. 
NOTICE. —The above offer is special, and made at a 
Was once offered for a horse. Had the King called for a heavy cost tous. Therefore a subscriber who takes one of 
Bieyele upon which to escape from his pursuers, the . these Bicycles cannot be allowed the Extra Premiums, 


exchange would not have seemed so unequal. Fora Safety Bieycle in a long distance would outstrip | but we will allow him a share in the Grand Division of Money offered on this page. We will send 
the fleetest horse and leave the enemy far behind. This kind of steed does not get tired or sick, Catalogue of these Wheels on receipt of stamp. Price of Bicycle $35.00. Must be sent by 
requires no harness or stable, and does not eat off its head. It is a horse and carriage rolled into one. express and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. Weight packed 60 Ibs. 
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Weeden’s Improved Horizontal Steam Engine. 


A Beautiful Engine. 


Six years ago we introduced to the public the up- 
right Steam Engine, of which over 100,000 have since 
been made. The Engine was a beauty, surpassing 
any other Toy Engine. 

Our Horizontal Steam Engine, which we here offer, 
is a great improvement over the upright. 

The cut shows its exact appearance, but not its 
beauty, or its size. It is five inches in length and is 
painted and decorated in gold, black and vermilion. 
It is especially designed to illustrate in a practical 
way the principle of the Steam Engines so generally 
used in our manufacturing establishments. 


Description of the Engine. 


The Engine is made with a Stationary instead of 
an Oscillating Cylinder. The Steam Chest is provided 
with a Slide Valve that is operated by means of an 
Eccentric on the Fly-wheel Shaft. This arrange- 
ment adds greatly to the appearance and power 
of the- Engine. There is also a Steam Whistle, 
Steam Pipe, Steam Dome, Throttle Valve, Con- 
necting Rod, Belt Pulley, as well as other impor- 
tant parts. 

It is capable of running toy machinery at a high 
rate of speed, and will prove a valuable object- 
teacher to any boy of a mechanical turn of mind. 

An improved Safety Valve removes all danger 
of explosion. Our limited space prevents a 
further description of this fine Horizontal Engine. 


Genuine Diamond Scarf and Stick Pins. | 


Either Pin given for only two new subscribers. 


These Pins are made of solid gold, 
and are mounted with a Rose Diamond, 
a little smaller than that shown in cut 
No. 1. 

They are suitable for both Scarf and 
Stick Pins. Not only are they popular 
and attractive but also a great con- 
venience. When ordering please give | 
the Number of Pin wanted. 

Special Offer for 60 Days. Until 
June lst we offer either of these Pins | 
for only two new subscribers to THE 
COMPANION. | 
: As this Offer will not be again re-| 











peated we would advise our subscrib- | 
ers to take advantage of the opportu- 
= nity and secure one of these beautiful 
Pins before the Offer expires. We do 
not offer these Pins for sale. When 
ordered as a premium 10 cents must be 


I rance Fee. 
a % No. 2. sent for the postage and Insurance Fee. 


French Achromatic Telescope, No. 12. 


This fine Telescope is one of our most popular premiums. Many 
thousands have been used. It isa most powerful instrument for its 
size. 

The Tubes are made of brass, polished and lacquered, while the | 
body is covered with French Morocco. When closed the Telescope | 
is six inches in length, and when fully extended, 16 inches. | 





This fine French Achromatic Telescope is given for only one new | 


subscriber and 75 cents additional. Price $3.00. Postage and | are all given for only one new subscriber. 
| and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Choice Bulbs for Summer Blooming. 


The planting of Bulbs for summer blooming has now become very popular. This custom is largely 





Special Offer. 




















This beautiful Horizontal Engine was offered in our last October 
PREMIUM LIsT for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 

Until June Ist we will give the Weeden Improved Horizontal 
Steam Engine for only one new subscriber straight, without the 
15 cents additional. 

This Special Offer will thus give our subscribers a grand 
opportunity for securing the Engine with but little or no 
effort and without cost. Please remember that this Specia! 
Offer expires on June Ist. 

Given for one new subscriber. Price $1.25. Postage and 
packing 35 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 





Weeden’s Double Mill Engine. 
NOT ILLUSTRATED. 


This Engine has two complete Boilers, two Lamps, two 
Safety Valves, Steam Dome and Whistle. A Steam Pipe 
conveys the steam from both Boilers through the Throttle 
Valves to the Steam Chest. Size of base, 6% x 10 inches. 

The Double Engine is made up of two complete 
Engines, with their respective Cylinders, Pistons, 
Cross Heads and Connecting Rods. This Engine 
is finished in Bronze, Scarlet, Gilt and Black. It 
is the finest Model Engine now on the market. 

Given for two new subscribers and $1.00 addi 
tional. Price $3.00. Must be sent by express, 
and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a 
premium or sale. Weight, all packed, 334 pounds. 








Dolly Dimple and Her Trunk of Treasures. oe Sumatra Gems in Solid Gold Mountings. 


NOTE. The immense demand for Dolly Dimple and Her Trunk | 
of Treasures exhausted our stock soon after the issue of our last | 
OCTOBER PREMIUM LIST. Although we cabled a duplicate import 


These Gems have 
proved a great suc- 
cess. 





order it was not until recently that we were able to get a new sup- | ‘The Stone, which is 
ply. It gives us pleasure, therefore, to again offer this Premium | cut precisely like a 
to our subscribers. 





diamond, has a large 
share of its fire and 
prismatic colors, and 
is the closest imitation 
|to the real diamond 
| that has ever been 
discovered. 
The Gems we offer 
are mounted in solid 
| gold, and are as follows: 
| Ear Studs, No. 1001. Latest Style and very handsome. A pair 
given for one new subscriber and 30 cents additional. Price $1.50. 
Ring; No. 1002. Mounting very chaste and beautiful. Given for 
one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. Frice $2.50. 
Gentleman’s Stud, No. 1003. An elegant and showy Gem. 
Given for one new subscriber and 40 cents additional. Price $1.50. 
Lace Pin, No. 1004. A neat and handsome article. Given for 
one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. Price $1.75. 


No. 1001, No. 1002. No. 1003. 





No. 1004. 





Four-Blade Pearl Knife, No. 620. 


This Knife is made from the best English Steel, the Pearl is the 
first quality, and the handle is brass-lined. The tips are German 

This Premium consists of the following articles: Dolly Dimple, a | Silver. The cut will show you just how the Knife looks, and its 
beautiful little French Doll, who stands five and one-half inches | exact size. 
high, has a real Bisque head, light hair, and movable head, arms = 
and legs, and is dressed in the latest French Style. She is supplied - 
with an extra Dress and Set of Underwear, also i Mirror, 1 Brush, 1 
Comb, 1 Necklace, 1 Pair Ear Rings, 1 Fan and 1 Watch and Chain. 

In addition to Dolly Dimple and her complete Outfit of Treasures, 
we give a Doll’s Saratoga Trunk, that is large enough to hold the 
Doll and the other articles named. Size of Trunk, 6'j x 4 inches. 

For a little girl, we know of nothing which will give more pleas- 
ure. The offer is very complete in its combination, and must be 
more than satisfactory to the receiver. 

Dolly Dimple and her Trunk of Treasures, as described above, 
Price $1.00. Postage 

















Given for one new subscriber and 10 cents additional. Price $1.25. 
Postage and packing 5 cts., when sent as a premium or purchased. 








Duchess Lace Handkerchief Outfit. 


Duchess Lace, so dear to the heart of every lady, is a combination of bold outlines and delicate, 


due to the fact that Bulbs are cared for with but little trouble, that they produce flowers of rare beauty | interweaving thread-work. Its effect is most beautiful in any form, but is especially so when applied 
and fragrance, and that when once planted they become self-perpetuating and more valuable each year. | to ladies’ handkerchiefs. We therefore take pleasure in offering our subscribers an Outfit for making 
The assortment offered comprises many beautiful and choice varieties that will be sure to delight | one of these handsome Duchess 


the receiver. 
to get them well started in pots for the early 

spring. The 27 Bulbs tn this Collection em- | 
brace the following varieties : | 


Order at once, and thus be able Lace Handkerchiefs. 


The Engraving 


is an accurate photographic 
reproduction of a handker- 
chief made with the materials 


Our Selection. 





Apios Tuberos, having a rich, deep purple 
blossom and delicious violet fragrance; 
Allium Moly, fine umbels of golden-yellow 
flowers; Madeira Vine, which becomes 
densely covered with clusters of white, 
sweet-scented flowers; Galtonia Candi- 
cans, the spikes grow to a height of six or 
eight feet, which are crowned with large, 
white, bell-shaped flowers; Oxalis, produc- 
ing elegant foliage and bright flowers; 
Fairy Lily, which gives pure white, sweet- 
scented flowers during the entire summer; 
Gladioli, which produce flowers of all 
imaginable hues and graceful, sword-like 
foliage; Montbretias, have long spikes 
with numerous side-spikes of large, brilliant 
flowers; Cyclamen, a winter and spring 
flowering Bulb. The flowers are of striking 
beauty, with highly ornamental foliage; 
Tuberose, cream white and beautiful, with 
a most delicate perfume; Cooperia, pure 
white, star-shaped flowers, delicate foliage. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Until June Ist, with 
each collection ordered we will give free 
a Kesurrection Plant, which possesses 


the strange faculty of opening and spreading its dried up leaves and branches when placed in water, 


and of closing again when dried. 


The collection of Bulbs mentioned above given for only one new subscriber. 


The usual retail price 


is $1.75. Our price only $1.00. Postage and packing 5 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased- 


we offer; and illustrates, though 
somewhat faintly, the beauty 
and delicacy of this work. 


Easy to Make. 


Our directions are so com- 
plete and the work so simple 
that every young lady should 
be able to make this attractive 
handkerchief. 


The Outfit. 


The Outfit consists of a piece 
of Tracing Linen outlined with 
the pattern of the completed 
handkerchief. Upon this pat- 
tern, and in their proper places, 
the various lace braids are laid 
and sewed. The open work is 
then carefully worked accord- 
ing to the pattern and instruc- 
tions. Fine No. 1000 Linen 


Thread is used for this purpose. 





The insertion of the Linen Lawn centre piece completes the hand- 


kerchief. This Handkerchief should be worth at least $5.00 and will be greatly prized by the owner. 


All of the above materials, 


consisting of the Linen Thread, Braid, Tracing Linen and Pattern, 


Linen Lawn Lnsertion, and full Illustrated Directions, are given for one new subscriber and 10 cents 
additional. Price $1,00. Postage and packing 5 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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For the Companion. 
A CUNNING SCHEME. 


“Ill send her a valentine,” quoth he, 


ever.” 

It flashed through Jenny’s mind that Widow 
Stone needed just that shawl. Only that morning 
she had seen her out picking up wood with a 
pitiful rag of a shawl over her shoulders. 

“She needs it more than Ada needs a valen- 
tine,’’ she said to herself, and without waiting to 
change her mind, she bought it and went out, not 
trusting herself to look at the valentines. 

The next morning Widow Stone was surprised 
to find a bundle tied to her door-knob, marked in 
large letters : 

Wear it, tis thine, 
From your Valentine. 





“And only Mabel shall know it’s me; 
I'll pop it into the box at night, 
When there isn’t a single soul in sight.” 


“If I wrote on the envelope,” quoth he, 
*’Most any one of them might know ’twas me, 
So never a word outside I'l) write, | 
But I'll keep the address blank and white.” 


“I'll send her a valentine,” quoth he, 
“And dear little Mabel will know it’s me; 
Put won’t the postman be wild to know 
Just who had the wit to fool him so!” 





For the Companion. 
THE TWO DIMES. 


“To-morrow is Valentine's day, and 1 s’pose 
you little folks will be wanting to send somebody 
a valentine.”’ 

Aunt Becky was fumbling in her little, old, 
green purse as she said this, and she fished outa 
dime and handed to each of the children. 

“Oh, thank you!’’ they both exclaimed. Aunt 
Becky’s dimes represented more real affection 
than some people’s dollars, for she worked for 
every penny she had. 

“Now good-by,”’ she said, kissing them both, 
and Jack and Jenny kissed back just as heartily. 
She had been making a week’s visit there, and 
they had enjoyed it as they always did, for nobody 
else was always so ready to tell stories, mend 
mittens and dress dolls, as Aunt Becky. 

“I’m so glad of this dime,’ Jenny said on 
their way to school. ‘I wanted to send Cousin | 
Ada a valentine, but I spent every penny at 
Christmas, and haven't earned any since.” 

“T’ll have lots of fun out of mine, now you 
bet!”’ said Jack. 

“I’m going to buy the very prettiest one I can | 
find for ten cents,” said Jenny. ‘Mrs. Brown 
has lots of ’em.”’ | 

She went in to Mrs. Brown’s on her way home | 
from school, but there was a crowd around the | 
valentines just then, and while she waited, she 
looked in the ten-cent basket. Among its shop- | 
worn and damaged worsted goods was a warm | 
break fast-shawl. | 

‘A bargain, isn’t it ?’’ said Mrs. Brown. “It was 
a dollar last winter, but the mice got at it in the 
summer, and gnawed off the fringe, you see. 





| dearest friend, Maud. 


hobbled across the road to show it to Jenny’s 
mother. 

**To think o’ my havin’ a valentine,”’ she said, 
“when I’m more than seventy year old, and 
never had one before in all my born days!" 

Jack’s five Valentines made him five new 
troubles, which he contided to Jenny next day at 
night. 

“T sent one with ‘A Greedy Pig’ on it to my 
seat-mate, just for fun, you know, but he knew 


She was so pleased with the shawl that she 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The beauty is gone, but it’s just as warm as| my writing, and he’s mad and won't sit with me 


any more. 

“] sent a donkey dressed like a fop to Harry 
Jones, he’s such a dandy, and he thrashed me for 
it at recess, though I can’t think how he knew. 

“The Morse girls are awful mad about the 
peacock and parrot I sent them. They’ve found 
out somehow that I did it. 

‘And I sent the teacher an old ape with glasses 
on. I’m awful ashamed now I’ve done it, for he 
is real good to us. I believe I’ll never send any 
more such valentines.’* 

“T wouldn't,” said Jenny. M. C. W. B. 


anew <-o+ — 
For the Companion. 
BIG HOUSE AND LITTLE HOUSE. 


Little house, little house, with lots of children in it! 
Big house, big house, with just one little boy! 
Little house, little house, with laughter every 

minute ! 
Big house, big house, with sulks instead of joy 


Big house, big house, with valentines in plenty 
Little house, little house, with not a single one! 

Oh, if the big house would carry ten or twenty 
Over to the little house, wouldn’t there be fun! 


For the Companion. 


VALENTINES. 


“Nanny!” said he, said he. 
“Danny!” said she, said she. 
“Do you know that to-morrow— 
Oh grief! and oh sorrow! 
St. Valentine’s Day will be, will be, 
St. Valentine’s Day will be?” 


‘“‘Sollow?” said she, said she. 
‘“‘Sorrow!” said he, said he, 
‘* Because I can’t write 

A bit of a mite 


Your Valentine for to be, to be, 
Your Valentine for to be.” 


‘*‘Danny!” said she, said she. 
“Nanny!” said he, said he. 
‘““To write there’s no need, 

Because I can’t wead! 

So let’s play that the Val’ntines is we, 

is we, 
Let’s play that the Val’ntines is we!” 
Laura E. Richards. 





For the Companion. 
WHO TOLD? 


Eddie was going to send a valentine to his 
A very pretty one it was, 
with two gilt hearts pinned together in the middle 


| of the sheet, some dainty verses underneath, and 


a handsome embossed border. There was an 
envelope to match, which Eddie’s brother Tom 
directed, with many flourishes, to Miss Maud EF. 


| Upson. 


Eddie took great pleasure in this valentine, 
and he felt sure that no other little boy would 
send Maud half so beautiful a one. The only 
thing that troubled him was that he was afraid 
she would find out who sent it, and that, he said, 
would spoil all the fun. 

‘‘Mamma, you will never tell Maud that I sent 
it, will you ?”’ asked Eddie. 

“No,”’ said mamma, ‘1 will never tell.”’ 


‘‘Are you sure you won't tell, Tom ?” 

‘Sure, Eddie hoy.” 

“And you won't tell, papa ?”’ 

“Oh no, I won’t tell,” said papa. 

“And, grandma, you won’t say anything about 
it, will you ?”’ 

‘No, dearie, of course I won’t,”’ said grandma. 

‘‘Because I wouldn’t have her know who sent 
it for anything in the world,” said Eddie, with a 


” 





ion 


(é 


open and shut, and then he crept cautiously out 
and walked down the street. He looked back at 
the house, but could see no one at the windows. 
He would have given a good deal to have seen 
| Maud at the moment she opengd the valentine. 

**] wonder if she likes it,’’ he said to himself 
over and over again. “If I thought she wouldn't 
suspect anything, 1 would go up and see,’ he 
thought. why should 
she? Igo up there every day to play.” 

The idea of going back pleased him, and he 

| turned around, and ran toward Maud’s house. 
“It will be such fun,” he thought, ‘*to hear her 


“Of course she wouldn't 


| wondering who sent it.” 
Maud herself let Eddie in at the side door. 
“Did vou get a valentine this morning ?”’ were 
| his first words. 
“Oh ves!" said Maud. 
“Do vou like it?” 


| asked Eddie. 


“It is justas beautiful as it can be!" exclaimed 
Maud, with shining eves. 


“Well, I sent it!’’ said Eddie. 


-o- 


“Ir u-p spells up, Johnny, what does c¢-u-p 


spell ?"* “Down,”’ was the prompt reply. 


Conundrums. 

Why are the majority of 
molasses poured on the ground? 
is wasted. 

If a former governor of Algiers wooed a lady, 
why was he like February Fourteenth? He wasa 
courting dey (day). 

What kind of valentines are like mosquitoes? 
Comic valentines, because they annoy and vex us, 
and they often contain a sting. 

Why may dealers in valentines be called merce 
nary? They buy and sell hearts and love for silver 


and gold. 
Why are would-be fashionable beggars like 
They abound in cheap finery. 


valentines sent like 
Their sweetness 


some valentines? 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. February. 

2.1. Ho. 2. Rat. 3. Io. 
—Horatio Seymour. 

3. Pear, pair. 


4. Sey. 5. M. 6, Our. 


4. YIELDtIisNA @ 
op e& DBE Ga 
ANnwnoussodés 
CASH BOOK 
HOw I! fT £2 BR 
PU BRSeH 8 «¢ 
TRAN S F E K 


Lincoln, Dickens. 





| tions. 4. 


3. Lacera 
Coéperative. 6. Deto 


5. 1. Mastication. 2. Premeditates. 
Alternates. 5. 
nations. 

6. Tumbler—circus performer, drinking xg 
pigeon, game dog. 


ass, 


sigh of relief when the promises were all given.| 7, s 

“You see, nobody tells who sends valentines; - . ry 4 . 

there wouldn’t be half the fun if they did.” SHARING 
Fifteen minutes later Eddie walked slowly up | SEwsEuwsey 

the street to Maud’s house, with the valentine ” m4 ? > > > 4 rn A - . 

hidden beneath his coat. His bright eyes scanned B O RED O M 

the front of the house, but nobody was in sight. | B e S ~ » 

So he stole softly up to the door, laid the valen- E 


tine on the sill, and after pulling the bell sharply, | 


he ran around the corner of the house, where he 
hid under an evergreen. He heard the door 


Shakespeare. 

8. 1. Mother, other. 2. Mote. 3. Hero. 4. Tome 

5. Tore. 6. Tom. 4. Toe. & Roe. 9 Hoe. 10. 
Ho. 11. Oh. 
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PETS ON MEN-OF-WAR. 


On board a man-of-war there are usually severai 
pets. Their presence is not frowned upon by the 
authorities, for the life of a sailor is monotonous, 
and a harmless diversion is welcome to both 
officers and men. Some one of these pets is usually 
a favorite, and is recognized by all, from the 
captain to the apprentice boy, as the ship’s mascot, 
says the New York News. The cruiser Baltimore 
has for her mascot a goat. 


When she was put in commission he was duly 
entered on the ship’s papers as “William Goat.” 
He is an old salt, having been brought up in 
Uncle Sam’s navy from a kid. The first cutter is 
the only boat in which he will allow himself to be 
taken ashore. He listens to the service every 
Sunday morning in an exemplary manner. 

The Ric amend bed at one time a hog for a mascot. 
He used to take a bath every morning, and always 
presented an attractive exterior. His favorite 
amusement was to pace the deck half the night 
with the precision of an officer of the watch. When 
he got almost too fat to move he was allowed to 
die a natural death. His shipmates would have 
regarded it as cannibalism to send him to the 
cook’s coppers. 

As for eating a rasher 

Of what they took pride in, 
They’d as soon think of eating 
The pan it was fried in. 


Monkeys are common on board ships serving in 
tropical and semi-tropical waters. The Yorktown, 
the Yantic, and some other ships carry mastiffs. 
Many carry cats, and Cape pigeons are pets with 
the vessels on the Pacific station. 

The Chicago, the flagship of the White Squadron, 
now in South American waters, bas a pet parrot. 
It has but one grave fault for a sea-going bird. It 
has learned several words of command, and can 
imitate the voice of nearly every officer on board. 
Its delight is to yell out when the men are at 
dinner, “All the first cutters,”—accom yanying the 
words with an excellent imitation of the boats. 
— pipe,—and send the crew tumbling up from 
below. 

When the Thetis was in the Arctic, she had a 
seal for a pet, but svon tired of it. All it would do | 
was to eat seven meals a day, bathe in a tub and 
lie on its side on the deck to be scratched and 
petted. All attempts to make a learned seal of it 
were utter failures. 

A similar failure attended the efforts of the 
officers of the Bear, who tried to make a pet of an 
Arctic cub bear which they had caught. It would 
brook no familiarity of any kind, but would walk 
up and down the deck, looking straight ahead and 
growling and gnawing at everything. 


So 
OLD-FASHIONED THOROUGHNESS. 


Sir William Siemens, one of the most famous of 
“mechanical philosophers,” was born in Germany 
in 1823,‘and received his early education at Liibeck, 
where the German guild system was in full force. 
His description of the system, in after years, is 
interesting in itself, and offers a strong contrast to 
the system of apprenticeship, or want of appren- 
ticeship, to which mechanics are now subjected. 


In going through the streets of Liibeck I saw 
Carpenters’ Arms, Tailors’ Arms, Goldsmiths’ 
Arms and Blacksmiths’ Arms. These were lodging. 
houses where every journeyman belonging to that 
trade or craft had to stop if he came into the town. 

In entering on his career, he had to be bound as 
an apprentice for three or five years; and the 
master, on taking an apersatte e, had to ‘enter into 
an engagement to teach him the art and mystery, 
which meant the science of his trade. 

Before the young man could leave his state of 
apprenticeship he had to pass a certain examina- 
tion; he had to produce his Gesellenstiick, or 
journey man piece of work, and if that was found 
satisfactory he was pronounced a journeyman. He 
had then to travel for four years from place to 
place, not being allowed to remain more than four 
months under any one master; he had to go from 
city to city, and thus = up knowledge in the best 
way that could have been devised in those days. 

Then, after he had completed his time of travel, 
on coming back to his native city he could not 
settle as a master in his trade until he had produced 
his Meisterstiick or masterpiece. These master- 
pieces were frequently works of art in every sense 
of the word. They were, in blacksmithing, for 
instance, the most splendid pieces of armory. In 
clocks, especially, great skill was displayed. 

After a masterpiece was approved, the journey- 
man was pronounced a master, and was allowed 
to inarry. 

om —8- 


ABSENT-MINDED. 


Fred Sharp was one of those absent-minded men 
who do the queerest things with perfect uncon. 
sciousness of what they are about. For instance, 
he one day sat down in his room to eat an apple, 
but when he had carefully peeled it, he deliberately 
threw his knife into the fire, put the apple in his 
pocket, and began to eat the peelings. 

Once, however, Fred’s forgetfulness stood him 
in good stead. He was buying oil-cloth for his 
kitchen floor when, looking out, he saw a runaway 
team rapidly approaching. The single occupant 
of the carriage tried in vain to stop the frantic 
horse, and serious disaster seemed certain. 

Out rushed Fred, and in his forgetfulness he 
took with him the roll of oil-cloth which he had 
just taken up. On came the frightened horse, and 








| 





was close upon our hero when he made a lunge at | 


the beast with the big, hard roll, and hit kim so 
fairly between the eyes that he fell to the ground, 
and was at once laid hold of and quieted. 

This act made Fred famous, and some of his | 
acquaintances wanted to know why he didn’t get | 
a patent on his new method of stopping runaways. 


2 
NATURAL DISTRUST. 


It is an old story of the man who said, when he 
was offered tea, during his visit to an army encamp- 
ment, “If my last cup was tea, I’ll take coffee; if 
it was coffee, I'l] take tea,” but it may still serve to 
illustrate practical wisdom as well as impudence. 
Another learner from experience figures in the 
following anecdote : 

Two amateur sportsmen had gone out together 








for a day’s shooting, and began operations by | 


attempting to load their guns. 
“See here,” said one of them, pausing in the act, 
“which do you put in first, powder or shot?” 
“Why, powder, of course,” returned his frie nd. 
“Oh, ‘do you?” wasthe reply. ‘Then I don’t! 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 530 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








STAMP COLLECTORS send for Ii lists, papers. and 


receive a Mexican stamp free. C. '.H. Mekee: Louis, Mo. 
K. Andrus, Rockford,IIl. 
U.S., 10c.; 15 unused, 10c.; 
ed illustrated monthly journal for 





Send address for my clear- 
Mi USI ance Catalogue. Prices 
STAM 300 mixed, Australian, etc. 
105 varieties, Argentine, india’ 
Asia, 10¢. New illustrated list, etc. — sone 
wanted. 40 p.c.com. F.P. Vincent, Cc hatham,N 


will surprise you. D. A. 
Porto Rico, Russia, etc., with nice Album, 10c.; 
rs] 
T | MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
cf Bubier’s Popular Electrician. 10c, 





omateur experimenter and 
“BUBIER PU . CO., Lynn, LUC 


STAMPS! "eis Sate 


public, 








Album, 0 Price list, circulars, 
aos cFREE! Agents wanted at331 Sper’ cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 LaSalle a 
St. aus, Mo. om Stamp Firm in America, 


We will pond ou a frin linen Tidy 
of ‘An Ow aid,’’ Floss to wor 
it, Ingalls’ ie of stitches and 32-p) va 
Catalogue of nbs Be) Outfits, ete., all 


for six 2c. stamps (1‘2c.) . ress. 
_J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, M 








MOUTH ORGAN, Chart and 
circular free. teach a tune in 
ten minutes. Send 2 cent stamp for 
Cc yo of Musical ———. 

wanted. Mention this pa) 

Saic NOVELTY Co., Detroit, ch. 


“GOLD-SIL SILVER- NICKEL PLATING. 


A trade — learned ; costs little to start. I will furnish 
outfits and A ve work in pe art payment. Circulars free. 
Address F. LOWEY: Y; « be Bergen St., Brooklyn, ue 











FeRztey POSTAGE STAMPS. 16 well igUIT 
mixed, 12c. pogrovel sheets 3 per cent. discount. 
Agents wanted. RAUB, Hyde Park, Mass. 





+ Howe’s Charts. 1 set. Circular 


GUITAR or or BANJO self-taught without notes 
2. HowE, 187 Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 





IMPERIAL ” THERE ARE POINTS about the | 


howe: WHEELS 


Sa 
Drs sales of *9. Y 
thatthey are good ones. 
Our’92 Catalogue gives 
them. ‘orit 







AMES & FROST COMPANY, Makers, 
302 & 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, "v -S. A. 


“You might kill your stom- 
ach on your meat’ yet not 
enjoy your meal had it not 
good relish. But Shrewsbury 
Tomatoketchup ensures a 


good relish. 
E. C. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


Our Theses for 91 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Of these, 
Mr. Mills has stay- 


u ven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
ponte pha Years! Others have stayed cured 
from Four to Six Years. These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. F a Myr 
2, and 3, give re- rom % 
other patients, CURED TO sy their own 
words, many of whose cases are no less remark- 
able than those given in the Theses. 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses, Folders, Ex- 























peouRLE WATOHES, BICYCLES. 
Allkinds cheaper than else- 
PISTOLS 75¢ Tweowel éGuewen 09 


BOYS! Can you read this Up? — 


.quick terms for Send .sample Pocket 
— pay Big .vehicle from uncheck an it 

owners horse All .Idea New for orders Take 
Address, The N. I. W. H. Co., Boston, Mass. 


DO YOUR OWN | Card Press . . $3. 


: Circular Press $8. 
SS PR | NTI N G Small Newspaper 

(f Press . $44. 

VN pe-setting easy, printed rules. Send 

Y) ns 2 tfampe for catalc caronve of of en type, 


cards, &c., r} 
to factory. Meridea, HConnecticut, 


LEAD PENCILS. 


DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double 











the money. Send once only and then buy of eo 
stationer. 


DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, 


! ‘An unused 10c. Mexican 
yn ont nd Jareeet price 
listin the world. A) 40 to 50 
r cent. discount. 4 varieties onl 
. Sample copy of our monthly publi- 
cation . “Stam Sy sCompanion” 
scription 50c. FF sell a] stam 
ny than, any other wr er. “addseos, OUND C 
STAMP CO. 7328 Washington Ave., St. tous Mo. 


The Chemical Diamond Wick. 


Indestructible —Emits no Smoke — 











TS WANTED. SEND for CIRCULARS. 
THE “CHEMICAL DIAMOND WICK GO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


PRINTING Ol OUTFIT 15° 


iphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
ielible Ta ek Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
lirections for use. Sacisfaction De ana Worth 50c. Best 


oo oa, Card P oy en 






aeneseell free. 
nH. INGRRSOLL & & BRO. 65CortlandtSt.N.Y.City 


Ladies, if you wish to dress well at moderate cost, 
write for our Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Masweting the NEWEST FARIS STYLE 
a at 





ork ae 


ty Malang SENT ‘FREE! 


Mahler Bros., 501-503 6th Ave., New York. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
persis throughout the United 
tates for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
uired until they are received. 
© obligation to nap ges s if 
unsatisfactory. or circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


t the Lowest New 








Good } 36 THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
pve g AT sells the best, best, the 
Paner} 96 te. in 


WALL PAPER 


‘ou have any § yee whateverfor Wall Paper, do aot 
failtoaend te fe rpostageo yoyo is 
w nt Free le 
boots, Bt PAPER il W. Madison-st. Chicago. ros a 
ESTABLISHED 
CuHicaco 
1870 






















RETURNED TO 
CHICAGO, APL. o1 


Or. SYKES’ § RE CURE CO., Rms.43 & 44, 103 State dt. Chicago. 


CIVEN AWAY! | 


ABAN iets 
the year which we gi 
@ ENTIRELY FREE 


to our customers o! If you are interested 

in flower d 

of the Santen itor ou Se BAT a mar 
offered. IT WILL PAY YOU, write now. 
ROBT. ecurr & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 





.time spare in | 
d Check 





















amination Papers, and full information sent free 
on application. Mention this paper, We will be 
glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 


Ser, without 
charge, our 
opinion as to 
its curability. 


P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D., Buffaio,N.Y. 
—_—ewoww 


Kennedy's 





A oo er of ALL- 
cock’s CoRN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’s BUNION SHIELDS 
will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Ten Cents, 

They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 
comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 
produced. 

The Corn Shields are made 


ORN & 
d small. I der- 
RNION ~ lol gee 
S D 4 POROUS PLASTER C0., 
H | EL 274 Canal Street, New York. 











Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 
You know whether you need 


it or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 
DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


| 








: ‘ 
SYRUP of FICS 
. 
2 ‘ \ 
ONE ENJ oYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts | 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the | 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug: 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
New Departure. Beautiful 
Presents to every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set. Watch, Brass Lamp, 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre- 


miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 








——THE 
Gear AMeRican| 








BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 





An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all | 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- AND 
fallible for curing eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
muscles, and vena healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
&c. All ists or by Mail, 50 cts, 
RARCLAY we ‘o.. 44 Stone St.. New Voark. 





ESTABLISHED 1801. 


oOo oTHEH* 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. Ss. KIRK & CO., Chicago 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the sats 
Society Waltz) sent F E to anyone sen 
thre ree wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. _ 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 25 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Price | ‘‘ Worth a Guinea a Box.’’ | 25c. 


ECHAM 


Dislodge Bile, 
Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 


Remove Disease & 


Promote Good Health 


Famous the world over. 

Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Made at St, Helens,England. Sold by drug- 
= and dealers. New York Depot, 365 

‘anal Street. 108, 








THE BEST 
COUCH- CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 








DO NOT BE DECEIVED “= 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron,and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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or pw 


See 


FEBRU ARY 11, 1892. 


_THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 














FIGHTING THE LOCUST. 





The locust plague in Africa extended last year 
from Egypt to Morocco, and assumed a magnitude 
scarcely to be imagined by those who have never 
seen these insects settling in devastating clouds. 
A writer in Cornhill relates his experience with an | 
army of them on their travels in Algiers. He was 
strolling up the bank of a little stream, when his 
attention was suddenly drawn to a flock of little | 
birds, no bigger than wrens, passing steadily over 
a hillock at his right. They seemed to form the 
advance guard of a following army, and instantly 
the knowledge flashed upon the traveller that these 
little birds were locusts. | 


As I advanced the oncoming swarm grew 20 | 
dense that the air was choked with the beating of 
their wings. Filling the valley from side to s ~~) 
and occupying the air from the ground to a heigh | 
of two hundred yards, they flew against me until 
was glad to cover my face with my arms. ae 
the path, I made my way up the hillside, and when 
I was free from the densest part of the stream, sat 
down to look at some specimens that I had captured 
and caged in my handkerchief. They were gray 
and yellow in color, and their bodies were, on an 
average, as large as my little finger. 

That night, in the little country inn where I was 
staying, two teamsters were Comparing notes. 
One said that in the midst of this swarm he could 
not see the sun; and the other that he could not 
drive his team against them, as the horses refused | 





to face them. 

At about four o’clock, the locusts pitched their 
tents for the night, finding lodging in vineyards, | 
cornfields and woods. he frantic proprietors | 
tried in vain to prevent such a calamity, but they 
might as well have tried to fight a snow-storm. In 
the vineyards the creatures were everywhere; in 
the cornfields they perched, - above the other, 
four or five on each stalk. In the woods they 
massed themselves on the tree-trunks, facing the 
declining sun. Thus do they delight to take an 
afternoon nap after the fatigues of a day’s journey. 

The next morning, they ought to have risen early, 
and after a hasty toilet, winged their way onward, 
but to the exasperation of the propristers they 
stayed two days, eating nothing, but laying eg, . 
So, in ten or twenty-five days’ time, the ba 
insects or criquets were hatched, and the c¢ ornfields 
and vineyards became the cradle of a new race. 

Now began a grim battle against a multitude of 
foes which fight not, but spend their time in eating. 
The criquets have to attain their full size in a 
few days, and as they can only craw) at first, their 
march is not swift, though disastrous to the green 
carpet over which they go. Need enough they had 
of all their powers, whether of growth or of 
locomotion, for every man’s hand was against them. | 

Regiments of soldiers, mountain Arabs, Moors, 
Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics, man and woman, 
house dog, village dog, cur and child, set upon 
them to destroy them. Great trenches, miles in | 
length, were cut in their line of march, and the | 
—a mass in these pits was destroyed with 
ime. 

Where the ground was level and open, iron 
rollers were passed up and down in the midst of 
the swarm, and often miles of wood, zinc, or | 
canvas were stretched vertically, so that they could | 
not pass over. The same proceeding was going 
on all over the country. It was not uncommon to 

read in the local papers statements like these: 

“Fifteen hundred men are now employed in 
locust-fighting. The work of destruction is pro- 
gressing rapic dly. If the government would send 
two more regiments of soldiers, the work would 
be completed in time to allow the pest at Bab-el- 
Noun to be taken in hand.” 

Or, “The Prefect has gone to bed for a week; he 
is quite worn out. The situation is desperate. % 

So, with the whole population against them, the 
luckless criquets ate as hard as the y could, e¢ rawled 
as fast as they could, and grew as much as they 
could until the survivors, having reached maturity § 
took to themselves wings and departed in all haste. 


~~ 
> 





AN ELEPHANT’S PALATE. 


An elephant’s digestive functions are very rapid, 
and the animal, therefore, requires daily a large 
amount of fodder—six hundred pounds at least. 
In its wild state the elephant feeds heartily, but 
wastefully. Itis careful in selecting the few forest 
trees which it likes for their bark or foliage. But 
it will tear down branches, and leave half of them 
untouched. It will strip off the bark from other 
trees, and throw away a large portion. 


As it is a nocturnal animal, it selects its trees by 
the senses of touch and smell. Its sense of smell 
is so delicate that a wild elephant can wind an 
enemy ata distance of a thousand yards, and the 
nerves of its trunk are so sensitive that the smallest 
substance can be discovered and picked up by its 
tiny proboscis. 

An elephant’s palate is very delicate, and the 
animal is whimsical in selecting or rejecting morsels 
of food. Sir Samuel W. Baker, in his “Wild Beasts 
and their Ways,” tells an anecdote humorously 
illustrative of the whims of a tame elephant, 
he longing to the police of Dhubri. 

This elephant was fed with rice and plantains. 
The stems of the plantains were split and cut into | 
transverse sections, two feet in fone. Three 
quarters of a pound of rice were placed within 
each tube of P antain stem. One day, while the 
elephant was being fed, a lady offered the animal 
a small sweet biscuit. It was taken in the trunk, 
and almost immediately thrown on the ground. 

The mahout, or driver, thinking that the elephant 
had behaved rudely, picked up the biscuit and 
inserted it in a parcel of rice within a plantain 
stem. This was placed in the elephant’s mouth, 
and at the very first crunch it showed its disgust 
by spitting out the whole mess. The small biscuit 
had disgusted the animal, and for several minutes 
it tried by its inserted trunk to rake out every atom 
from its tongue and throat. 





—<¢@oe—_____- 
AT THE HEAD. 

Excellence is after all a matter of comparison. 
A boy of six years, who attends a private school 
where prizes are given on all sorts of provocations, 
but who as yet had never earned a prize, came 
home one afternoon and exhibited proudly one of 
these rewards of merit. 

“es “Good!” said his mother; “but how did you get 
i 


“I was first in natural history,” said the boy. 

“Natural history, at your age! How did it 
happen?” 

“Oh, they asked me how many legs a horse had.” 

“And what did you say?’ 

“T said five. 
“But a horse hasn’t five legs, child!” 
“I know it, but all the other fellows said six!” 


The Throat.—“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve | 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 2 cents. (Adv. 








Send 25e for my new pamphlet, 
Cc SALZER’S CULTURE DIRECTIONS. 
A concise treatise on how to success- 
fully grow Plants, Flowers, Vegetable and Farm 
ucts. Send be, Postage for Finest Seed 
Catalog published. Pamphlet and Cat. 30e,. 


JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 

















No»  "N SMEER INDIA LINONS 

mg LAWNS & BATISTE ~~ 
OF Faot PRINTED EFFECTS Wa sn 
WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST _ 








No. 1500. 


FLOBERT RIFLE. 


150) +4 Warnant Action, rifled Pistol Grip, $3- 
0 ington rifled Pistol Grip, 
Will express above boxed, on receipt of price, an nd w 
include with each rifle 5% (Target) 
and 50 (Bird) Shot Cartridges. 


THE DAISY 


Air Rifle. 


ade entirely of metal, handsomely nickeled, uses 


M 
Be ey and shoots with great force and accuracy 
e Daisy expressed for 1. Mailed for $1.40. 


CORNWALL & & SMOGK, a Old Geniactee Oe Gun Store,” 


oad way, New 101 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength. — Latest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 


SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
Burning, Bleeding, — », Blotchy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 

tantly ‘relieve and speedily cured 
ele the CuTicuRa REMEDIES, con- 
a of CuTicuR4, the greatskin 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicura KE- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
= thousands of grateful testimo- 
als. CUTICURA REMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt, the 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 
PotTteR Drvu@ AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
4ar~“* How to Cure Skin Diseases”’ mailed free. 


P| PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 
CME oily ‘skin cured by CuTicuRA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With thelr weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-gone sensation, relieved in one 
minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pain 
Plaster. The first and only instanta- 
neous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents. 








eatest Skin 
medies of 













Pears’ 








1 
Hl Cartridges 


Soap 


The skin ought to be clear; 
there is nothing strange ina beau- 
tiful face. 


If we wash with proper soap | 


the skin will be open and clear, 
unless the health is bad. A good 
skin is better than a doctor. 

The soap ~ use is Pears’; no 
alkali in it. It is perhaps the| 
only soap in bd world with no 
alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, 


‘especially druggists; all sorts of 
| people use it. 


BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


it to see 





| Whose business is 
| e . 

ithat things are varnished to last? 
The man’s or woman’s that 
wears em out. 


We shall be glad to cone you, free, the “People’s 
| Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will be 
| come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on 
| varnished things; know what to —— of and 

how to care for proper varnish on house-work, 
| piano, furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it 
| In buying these things. 
| The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
| come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


| MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


| Head Office : Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, Cc oy St. Louis and Chicago. 
| Factories : Newark and Chic AKO. 


THIS IS FARGO'S 
$2.50 Ladies’ Boot. 
It is smooth on the inside, 
free from Tacks or Wax, 
flexible and pe rfect-fitting. 
It is made in Dongola Kid or 
Goat, on the Opera, Common 
Sense, Half Opera and Picca 
dilly lasts, and is without 
exception the best value ina 
Ladies’ Boot ever offered for 
0. Made in 
zadies’ sizes, C 
D, E and EE 
widths. The 
Dongola Opera 
is also made 
with Patent 
Leather Tips. 
Misses’ sizes are 























made in D and E widths, on Opera and Wedge Heel 
Lasts. This shoe will be kept up to the highest standard 
possible for the price, and satisfaction will uaran- 
teed _in every pair. ‘ask your dealer for the arse 
$2.50 Ladies’ Boot, also the Fargo $2.50 

Shoe for Gentlemen, and Box Tip School toe 1 
Boys and Girls. he does not keep them we will fur- 
nish a pair on ey of price. Write for descriptive list 
and omer k phlet. picntion COMPANION. 

FARGO & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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Made of Best Galvanized 
wee wn e of Bes STEEL 
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Best Fence and Gates for pence Write f = Satara 
full particulars. THE SEDCWICK BROS. CO. Richmond, ind. 








“NOTHING 
CCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 
eceed 


fyou want tosu 


tables, send 10 cts. for 
VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 





Any one not now a subscriber can have 
Vick’s MaGazine one year free, who orders 
$1 worth from us before May rst. 





It contains over 
bat 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
with Flowers or Vege- @>f} Many Colored Plates. ’ 
j The Cost of the Guide 
can be deducted from 





TWENTY-TWO (892 NOVELTIES. 


“Brilliant” Poppy, - - 15e.| Dwarf Calliopsis “Golden King,” | Sweet Corn “Golden Nugget,”"15e, 
6 Rare eneme, «| XXX Potato ‘‘ American Wonder,” 
50c. 50 | 2 Biqgent Roses,- - both 50c. 1 lb. BOe, 
6 Choice Geraniame, ~4 .3 | Ten Weeks Stock “New oe. New 40-Ib. Oat. Given for trial 
Set J Vick’s FroraL oe Lemme free 
Tulip-flowered Poppy,- - 2&c.iGarden Pea “Charmer,” - -| with any of the abo 


roa = JAMES VICK'S SONS, 


Our “SUPERB” ¥ 
strain looks “al- 
A most human.” 
Limited supply. 
50 cts. Pkt. * ‘Extra 


first order. Choice” at 25 cts, 





aw this 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 




















MY WIFE: Sage | ~y* egunes see how 
you for the money, 

Buys an PROV ED Oxford 
Singer Sewing-Mac mine} verfect 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer's 
and rats s profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 

Ox MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, Ill. 


* FOR 





HOUSEWIVES 


rs nrva ODORLESS, BROILER 


LF- Sent to any part of 
BASTING. NTTED STATES 


aes BasTixe. 
on conditions below 


rox {(). CENTS 


It broils steaks,c’ Cake chops, 
8, fish, etc., allowing NO 
— or to escape in the room 
S TOASTS BREAD PERFECTLY 
OVER A SMOKY —. bos vight, 2 Ibs., made from steel. 
Suitable for gas, oi ne, wood or coal fire. 


ATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SPE OFFER: To further introduce this wonde ae 
Broiler a will send one, all complete, anywhere in U. 
all charges prepaid, upon receipt of only 106. es 
examine groter at express office, and if O. K., pay re- 
maining f, after using 6 or 8 times, Broile ris not 
satisfactory, ‘ we wlil remove same,and refund the dollar 
Total cost to you, 81, Warranted never to warp, crack 
nor break. Excellent terms to agents and dealers. 
Sun Stamping Co., 404 P St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 













‘Saves all 
the Gravy 

















WOODBURY’S 
FACIAL 
SOAP 


for the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. Sold by 
‘all dr uggists or sent by mail, prepaid, for 50 cts. 

A Sample Size Cake for trial will be mailed 
to any one sending 10 cents to JOHN H. 
WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 125 
West 42d Street, New York City. 























This excellent variety is distinguished from all | 
others by its large stiff stalks, as shown in the ongrse. 

| ing, standing up like a tree without support atone id, 

{t bears very abundantly of large, bright red to 

matoes, very smooth, and of fine avor it is ex- 

| tremely early and entirely free from rot ; the leaves 

| are very curly and of a very dark green, almost black, 

| making the plant very ornamental as well as useful, 


| FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


A very handsome variety of superior yma Soy <3 
| and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 1 
| inches in length, and immensely t+ 1g 


FINCH’S SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


= all head and sure to head, Very uniform in 
ze, firm and fine in texture, excellent in ee leg and 
| keeper, Alfred Rose, of Penn 
w a head which weighed 64'« pounds. 
a will send a Packet each of Tomato, Cucumber 
and Cabbage, with my [lu estes Catalogue, for only 
25 cents in Silver or nts in Stamps. 


FIVE CINNAMON | VINES FREE 


is rapid growing Vine, h its beautiful heart - 
| shaped leaves, glossy green 1 U foliage, and deli- 
|cate white blossoms, emitting a delicious oe 
fragrance, will grow from 10 to 30 feet in a single 
season, and for covering Arbors, Screens and 
andas is without a rival. I will cone 6 BUL BS 
Ri EE, and post id, to over? De 
58 cepte for the ve Tree omato’ ollection, 
he bulbs will produce 5 Beautiful Vines exactly 
same in every respect as I have been selling for 
One Dollar. "Address plainly 
N.Y. 


FRANK FINCH,(Box C)CLYDE 

2” Every person sending SILVER for this collec- 
tion will receive extra a packet of the Mansfield 
Tomato (also known as the Prize) which has been 
grown over nine feet in heighth, bearing fruit of good | 
Snality. weighing from one to two pounds each. 



































: THe DINGEE & CONARD co’s 3 


i ROSES: 


ond" SS, no on Man Vie oer finite, “ 
Propagated and grown by special methods of 
our own, they grow and bloom wherever 
sar Wear grows and water runs, 
eare much the largest Rose growers & 
@ in y a, Our mail system insures free 
and safe delivery,and makes us your next 
door neighbor, Our New GUIDE for 1892 € 
is the handsomest and best flower book out. ¢ 
Tells how to select, get and dy wards of ¢ 
% 2000 varieties of ROSE U LBs, 
S HARDY PLANTS and SEE 
3 Free to every one, for the = A 
& THe DINGEE & CONARD CO. g 
& Rose Growers & Seedsmen, WEST GROVE,PA. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 


office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be | 


recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 


continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


° THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


HIGH-SCHOOL DANGERS. 


matters has greatly 
Improved methods of 
Univer- 
and 


Interest in educational 
increased in recent years. 
study have everywhere been introduced. 
sities have added post-graduate courses 
founded fellowships for still more 
studies and for special investigations. Colleges 
are receiving unprecedentedly large gifts, and all 
in all the outlook for higher education must be 
called very encouraging. 


This state of things is not unattended with 


danger, nevertheless, and the danger is especially | 


great, we think, in the case of high-school pupils. 
The colleges have set up a higher standard, and 
are more rigid in their examinations for admis- 
sion, and every such change involves, as a matter 
of course, an additional pressure upon the high 
schools. 

Grammar-schoo] pupils have the active buoyancy 
of childhood, and unconsciously secure in their 
sports the very best exercises, with complete 
mental diversion. Students in college have passed 
through the most critical period of life; they have 
largely acquired habits of self-control; they under- 
stand the connection between intellectual and 
physical vigor, and the relation of both to the 
highest success in life, and with their gymnastic 
exercises and athletic sports, they can easily take 
good care of their bodies. 


Pupils in the high school, on the other hand, are | 


of an age when the knowledge which comes from 
experience is exceedingly limited. They are also 
in the perilous period of growth, when undue 
mental pressure may involve future disastrous 
results. 

The blame, if blame there is, rests not so much 
with pupils as with teachers. The latter generally 
are young and ambitious. Each feels the stimulus 
of the other, and the natural rivalry is heightened 
by a system of reciprocal visitation. It follows, 
only too certainly, that each teacher is inclined to 
press his class to the utmost, and to adapt his 
lessons to the capacity of the few brightest scholars, 
instead of to the average ability of the class. 

Now no teacher has the right to sacrifice the 
many for the benefit of the few. In the long run, 
moreover, pupils whose mental development is 
slow and late often surpass those in whom it is 
early and rapid. A sound judgment would give a 
verdict in favor of the teacher who is wont to do 
the best for the last two-thirds of his class rather 
than for the one who makes the best showing with 
the first third. 

This, at all events, is true: no education is worth 
obtaining at the risk, to say nothing of the cer- 
tainty, of a permanent loss of health. 


a 
For the Companion. 
AN ASTRONOMICAL WILL. 


Madame Guzman, an aged lady of Pau, France, 
who died in June, 1891, bequeathed in her will a 
legacy of one hundred thousand francs—twenty 
thousand dollars—to any person of any country, 
who, within ten years, should discover the means 
of communicating with the inhabitants of any star 
or planet, and receive an answer. 

The legacy was left in trust to the French 
Academy of Sciences. The society has accepted 
the trust, and meanwhile, by the terms of the will, 
is allowed to use the income of the fund for the 
encouragement of research into the physical 
constitution of the planets. 

Madame Guzman was much interested, during 
the later years of her long life, in the planet Mars, 
the observations made on its surface, and the 
theories and speculations advanced as to the 
possibility of its being inhabited. She believed 
that the first proof of life and intelligence in any 
other world than ours would be found on that 
planet. 

It looks now as if the Academy might long enjoy 
the income of the fund confided to its safe-keeping, 


advanced | 


| undisturbed by the claims of any fortunate dis 
| coverer. The discovery is not impossible, however, 
| and would perhaps be no more wonderful than the 
by means of spectrum analy When it comes, 
| it will probably be by means as new, simple and 
unexpected, and Mars is the planet where the first 
evidence may be looked for. 
| Mars resembles the earth in many respects. We 
can see his continents, islands, seas and capes; 
watch his inundations, clouds and storms; and see 
| the snow melt around his pole in summer, and 
increase in dimensions in winter. His years are 
longer than ours, the intensity of his seasons about 
the same, and his days a little longer; exactly how 
| much we know even to the tenth of a second. 








some way, reward physical research, and that thus 
the legacy of Madame Guzman will help to produce 
the much-desired result. Her action proves at 
least that life in 
element of popular belief, and has brought forth 
its practical first-fruits. 


OF THE LEGION OF HONOR. 


conferred upon forty-four women—in most cases 
for heroic services as nurses, but occasionally for 
acts of patriotism and daring, as well as for 
achievements in science and the arts. An inter. 
esting account of these noble and gifted women is 
furnished by the author of “Les Femmes Dec. 


orées.”” 





One of the youngest 
received the cross is Juliette Dodu, a creole. In 
1870 Madame Dodu was telegraph operator at 
| Pithiviers, and Juliette was her assistant. In 
November of that year the Prussian officers, who 
were established at Orleans, sent a telegram to 
Prince Frederic Charles at Pithiviers, describing 
the exact situation of a part of the French army 
which was marching on Gien, and also the 
manceuvres necessary to surround them. 

The Prussians, on taking possession of the tele- 

raph-office, had confined Mademoiselle Dodu to 

er room. Through this room, however, the 
telegraph wires passed, and Juliette read the 
Prussian despatch. She realized that to tamper 
with the wires was an act for which she might be 
shot, but she did not hesitate. 


it to the French commander. The Prussian move 
ment was anticipated, and the French troops were 
saved. When the Prussians discovered what 


commended her bravery. 


French Government gave her the cross. She is 
now an inspector of primary schools in Paris. 


POLLY AS A POET. 


Professor C. L. Morgan, in his recent work, 


talking of parrots “gives us evidence of remark. 


of articulation, a great faculty of imitation, and 
some intelligence in the association of certain 
| linked sounds which we call phrases with certain 
objects or actions.” 


of an African bird belonging to an English lady. 
At dinner, when he saw the vegetable dishes, he 
would say, ‘Polly wants cake,” or ‘“‘Polly’s sop,” 
or “Polly’s toast.” —- 
He was sometimes at the house 





discovery of the chemical constitution of the stars | 


| The best worm medicine is “Brown's Vermifuge 


| 
| 


| 


women who have ever | 


generally said, “Polly wants potato ;” at tea he | 
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| Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 2 cents a box. 
dnote 


| Itis not too much to hope, then, that proof of life 
| on our celestial neighbor will, some time and in 





other worlds has become an | 


| 


The cross of the Legion of Honor has been | 





She sent a despatch to the sub-prefect, who sent | 


Juliette had done, she was condemned to be shot | 
asa spy, but Frederic Charles pardoned her, and | 


She received the military medal, and in 1878 the | 





“Animal Life and Intelligence,” says that the | 


able powers of memory, an almost unique power | 


As showing that parrots do not always talk at | 
random, the author quotes an interesting account | 


| 


| 


of his owner's | 


| grandmother, which was near the railway station. | 


| At such times he would announce, almost before 
the family could hear anything, “Grandmamma, 


| the train is coming,” and presently the train would | 


| go by. 
| Polly had learned much poetry, and sometimes 
made new poems, as it were, by.putting together 
lines taken from different authors; and 


One of his favorite mixtures was vn a song of 
sixpence” and “I love little pussy.”” One day he 
was heard repeating: 
Four and twenty blackbirds, 
When they die 


Go to that world above 
Baked in a pie. 


TALE-BEARING. 
to ask ourselves three questions: First, “Is it true?” 
second, “Is it kind?” third, “Is it necessary?” 
This practice would save us many bitter memories 
and regrets. 


The pious Philip Neri was once visited by a 
lady who accused herself of slander. 


distance, plucking the bird as she went. 


anxious to know the meaning of the injunction. 

“Retrace your steps,” said Philip, “and gather 
up, one by one, all the feathers you have scattered.” 

“I cast the feathers carelessly away,” said the 
woman, “and the wind carried them in all direc. 
tions.” 

“Well, a! 
slanders. Like the feathers which the wind has 
scattered, they have been wafted in many direc. 
tions. Call them back, now, if you can.” 


“REALISTIC.” 


The fashion in literature which consists in 
imparting vividness to a narrative by writing in 
very short sentences occasionally produces amus- 
ing results. Ina “realistic story,” which is as yet 
in manuscript, the following thrilling passage 
occurs: 

“Perkins entered the railroad station. 
corner of the room sat four persons. 


In a 


of them were men. One was a woman.” 

After a somewhat long and minute account of 
the appearance of these people, the narrative goes 
on: 


“Suddenly the door opened. A peddler entered. 
He was a Jew. He carried a basket. 

“He aqprencned the persons in the corner. The 
woman bought of him three red cotton handker- 
chiefs. One of them was white.” 





| DISRAELI was unrivalled in the art of compli- 
ment. When the Chinese ambassador conveyed 
to him through an interpreter his regret that he 
could not speak English, Disraeli replied, “Pray 
tell his Excellency that I hope he wil remain in 
this country until I can speak Chinese.” 





Before repeating a bit of gossip it would be well 


t was | 
remarkable that he always got the true rhyme. | 


| 


He bade | 
her go to the market, buy a chicken just killed and | 
still covered with feathers, and walk a certain | 


The woman did as she was directed, and returned | 


child,” replied Philip, “so it is with | 





“They were engaged in low conversation. Three 
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[Adv. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. (Adv. 





EASTMAN COLLECE, Povenkeerpsir, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open al 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 





Ladies Broadcloth. 


The ‘‘1003”’ (Registered) 52 inch twilled back | 


Broadcloth, Spring weight, has no equal in vari- 
ety of colors, and perfection of dye and finish. 

Ask your favorite dealer to show you all the 
new Spring shades now ready, and see that 
‘**t003 Ladies’ Broadcloth” is stamped on selv- 
edge at every fourth yard. If he does not have 
it send for samples to 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & 2oth. St., N. Y. ; 


YW Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For HAT and DRESS 


TRIMMINGS. 

SPECIAL MERIT fer Paint- 
- ing, Em- 

broidery, and all kinds of Fanc 
Work. Send 10c. for 30 good ized 
samples(no two colors same shade) 
\ and price list of remnant packages. 
Price of samples deducted from first order amounting 
to $1.00. Agents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work. 
REXEVILLE MFG.CO. 15 Grant Ave. Manville.8.1. 









25,000 Dyers. 


Home Dyeing is one of the easiest and 
most profitable of Home arts, when the re- 
25,000 
women are using these dyes every day for 


liable Diamond Dyes are used. 


dyeing Dresses, Garments, Yarns, Carpets, 
Any one can do it, so simple and sure 
Send stamp for Dye book 


etc. 
are the colors. 
and 40 samples of colored cloth, free. 

WELLs, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


KOR 100 PODS! 
For years I have been improving the Tree 
$3 0 Bean and this season,1 am pleased to say m. 
Improved Strain will 
'4 beat anything yet of- 
fered, It grows about 
2feet high, branching 
out in all directions, 
bearing its pods so 
high that they seldom 
touch the ground, en- 
abling it to stand a 
wet spell without in- 
jury. They have al- 
waysbeen ~T special- 
ty and yield immense 
ly, often almost 100 
pods eachplant. lwant 
a Plant produced by 
someone, containin 
“ ; 100 P and wi 
_£ - pay. $300 cash for it. 
= Ke ag ee you oe 4 
. win the 8300. Eac 
Mills’ Improved Prolifie Tree Bean. package contains 
enough to plant 100 hills and full directions for culture. 
CcConRyY SWEET Ww 
1s the earliest and best kind to suit all soils in the world. 
The ears are the largest and handsomest of all and 
you once plant it all your neighbors will want some. 
Giant |= 
ls pronounced by a.! ‘he finestevergrown: are best quality 
and grow from 15to 22in.long. Its beauty willsurpriseyou. 
MY CATALOGUE is worth 50 cts. to any one who gets 
it. $500 offered largest order; 8500 for a 344 pound Tomato, 
6500 for a Pansy Blossom, and above Bean Prize. 

(21 will senda packet each of Improved Tree Bean, 
Sweet Corn and Cucumber with my catalogue of bargains, 
for omy 25 cts. Greatest bargain catalogue ever sent out. 

i" Every person sending silver for above collection, 
will receive Free a packet GOLDEN BALL TURNIP, 
earliest and finest variety ever grown, and a 50 cent cer- 
tificate for seeds, your choice from my bargain catalogue 

MILLS, Rose Hill, Onondaga 





free. F. B. Co., N. ¥- 











Normandie — 


~ — —— a = a — 
A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


of 500 sq. inches can be made with our package of 
splendi 


Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors,25c.; 


5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces, 
asst’d colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 





90 PLANTS 


FOR ¢ 





FREE By Mail, 
comprising § the following list: 
ROSES—Gen. Jacqueminot, Hermosa, Marie Lam- 

bert, Clothilde Soupert, Papa Gontier. 

CERANIUMS-— White Swan, J. P. Kirtland, Bru- 
antii, Mons. Dibos and Perle. 

CHRYSANTH EMUMS-— Leopard, Clara, Rieman, 
Mrs. G. D. Coleman, Gloriosum and Fair Maid 
of Guernsey. 

BECONIAS—Diadema, Clementina, Alba Picta, 
Berthe Chateaurocher and Dew Drop. 

Or we offer 10 fine named Hybrid Perpetual, and lo 

named everblooming Roses for $1.00. Our selec- 

tion free by mail. Send name and we will mail you 

our new catalogue of 1892, with latest novelties of 
Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Be- 

gonias and Carnations at bottom prices. 


E. BONNER & CO., 


Xenia, oO. 
a 











SEEDS 


LEAD ALL 


Have done so for years and are as 
far ahead in ’92 as ever before. 


Ove new Seed Book is a wonder and is 
the best Seed an 
lant Catalogue published. All the 
striking novelties as well as the old 
standbys, are represented in colors; not 
only Vegetables and Flowers, but also 
Flowering Plants, Small Fruits, Nut- 
ring Trees, etc. It contains 732 illus- 
trations, weighs over 11 0z., is brim-full 
and running over with all the good 
things in Plant life. This Catalogue, 
representing the largest mail trade in 
America, should be in the hands of every 
rdener or fruit-grower. You need 
t. It is too expensive to mail free; 
send five 2 cent stamps and you will 
receive a copy by return mail. This does 
not represent half its cost. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention this paper and you will receive. 
free of charge, a packet of Earliest of All 
Tomatoes ( now first offered, worth 20 cts. any 
other way.) It is 3 to 5 days earlier than any 
other, of size and color; it is The 


good shape 
Vegetable novelty of 1892, or, 8 a 
of ‘Marguerite Cornahion Yohteh 
our months from sowing the seed. 


8 A 














cows 


40 packets choice Flower Seeds ; all different. 


25 choice *‘ Rainbow’ Pansy Plants; an elegant bed, 
8 Double and 8 Single Geraniums; all different....... 
20 choice ( ‘hrysanthemums ; different ; prize winners, 1.00 
12 elegant sorts of Begonias’; all flowering kinds...... 1.00 
Handsome illustrated 96 page Catalogue, with best terms to agents, de- 
scribing above Roses and all Plants, mailed for 8c. stamps. 
your Roses, Plants or Seeds before seeing our prices. Can save you money. 

We have all the new Begonias, h G i 


SEEDS, ROSES,PLANTS 


WE SEND PREPAID BY MAIL 


These 
will be sufficient to plant a whole flower garden, $1.00 


30 packets choice Vegetable Seeds ; you will get every- 


thing in this collection........ 


20 very fine Ever-blooming Roses, 20 kinds; ali will 


flower this year 





Don't order 





Roses, ete. 








Ma at >, SR nn OF. 
Begonia Plants as Illustrated, 25 Cents Each. 


GOOD & REESE €O., Box 5@ Champion Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 



















re—thesw 
foronly 10c. Write to-d 


ay, 0: 


Park’s Floral Magazine, « charming monthly, 


ALL FOR IO CENTS. 


1 P’k’g Choice Mixed Flower Seeds, 1,000 varieties, yielding something 
new every morn or mon all forms, sizes, colore and kinds; value. 
1 P*k’g Pinks, Carnations and paceseon. single and double, in splen- 


mixtu’ lowers; value............... 
1 P’k’g Belle Etoile Petunia, the new fragrant, bedding sort, a wealth 
of sweetness and dazzling brill 10 
1 Conditional Certificate or Order for seeds your choice; value 
All these (worth 60c.), together with PAR 
thi 


Address GEO. W. PARK, Libonia, Pa. 

yet a frien send with you, and we will add a package of new French Large- 
STI LL MORE. flowered Pansies in finest mixture, ‘imported direct from Paris. “a 
P. S.—Park’s “All About Roses,” superbly illustrated, 10c., or with 15 splendid Everblooming Roses, 75c. 
1 year, 50c., or with 100 fine Everblooming Roses, by mail, 5.00. 


and choicest of 


ancy for months; value ............. 








~ 
°S FLORAL GUIDE “ 
Thisadvertisement will not appear again. 





his paper. 
































ROSESEtES 
THEY GROW--THEY BLOOM. 


Catalogue Free micimtissoas fr'tieu: = 
38 YEARS. 700 ACRES. 25 GREENHOUSES. 

The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BOYS AND THE WILD- 
CAT. 


Raymond Brown is a real boy. That means 
he is sturdy, honest and lively, a comfort and a 
promise to his family. Among other things he 
knew all about the prizes issued by his favorite 
paper at the proper time of year with a list of 
premiums that may he obtained from it for certain 
considerations. 

No doubt you have looked them over with 
eager eyes and longed to possess such articles as 
appealed most to your needs or tastes. Raymond 
set his heart on the air rifle. 

He had wanted an air gun for a long time. 
«“Qne that would shoot tiny bullets,’’ he said. 
And he thought that a boy eight years old really 
deserved it for living to so great an age without 
one. 

For this or some other reason his father, too, 
thought he deserved one, and thus it came to pass 
that Christmas, 1891, saw Raymond the delighted 
possessor of “1 Air Rifle, 1 Target, 1 Dart, 100 
Bullets and Directions.” 

When a boy owns a gun, no matter how popular 
he may have been before, he becomes more popular 
still. And his comrades begin to remember big 
stories of great shots and of fierce animals that 
have been killed by them. 

‘Thus it was in the little Pennsylvania town of 
Reynoldsville where Raymond lives. 

Fred Butter, who is thirteen vears old, distin- 
cuished himself by telling a most thrilling wild- 
cat story which he had read somewhere. ‘The 
hearts of all the boys who heard it swelled with 
ambition to destroy wild-cats. That was on the 
day before the bird-hunt. 

I do not myself believe in bird-hunts, and 
never in my life did I goon one. But then Iam 
unusually fond of live birds, and I was never a 
hoy with a Chicago air rifle. 

The day of the bird-hunt was a January day 
just cold enough and just mild enough. There 
Was no snow and there was a bright sun. The 
eager boys were full of life, joy and expectation. 
There were three of them: Fred Butter, who was, 





as I told you, thirteen years old, Morton Gray, 
eleven, and Raymond, the rifleman of eight. 

“What would you rather kill ?”” asked Morton. 

“A wild-cat!”’ cried Raymond, with bright 
eves and red cheeks. 

“IL guess we won't kill a wild-cat,” said Fred 
Butter. ‘My grandfather says there hasn't heen 
a wild-cat seen anywhere around here for twenty 
vears.”” 

“We'll kill one if we see one,”’ said Raymond. 

He pulled his cap down over a forehead, on 
which the hair lay “banged” in a fashion which 
was his mother’s delight. Then he adjusted a 
hird-hag which was to hold the game, took his 
gun and called Fritz. 

He need not have called Fritz. That sagacious 
Scotch terrier was ready long before the boys. 
But the proper thing for a hunter is to whistle to | 
his dog. 

So they trudged forth, elate, clean and properly | 
apparelled, who came back looking as if they had 
heen through the wars. 

There are hills and woods all about Reynolds- 
ville. Thousands of birds ought to have been 
found in them by one dog, three boys and one 
air gun. | 

But things do not always happen as we think | 
they ought to happen. One long hour and a| 
half these boys went up and down and around | 
and around, trying to spy a bird. | 

At last, tired and disgusted, the weary hunters 
turned toward hoime,—only one happy heart in | 
the party. 

‘That heart was beating in the bosom of Fritz, 
who had bounded and barked and wagged his 
tail without fatigue. 

All through the woods were occasional stumps 
where trees had heen felled. Whenever Fritz 
came to one of these he ran forward, jumped, 
snuffed at the ground and velped with an impor- 
tant air as if he would say : | 

“Here 1s something at last!”’ 

The boys had frequently hurried to the spot to | 
see if some bird or squirrel or other mighty | 
animal were not there. But after repeated disap- 
pointments, they ceased to share in the dog’s 
cuthusiasm. 


” 








| 
| 





‘They paid no especial attention to him even | 
when, having gone about half-way on their return, | 
le suddenly leaped forward, gave a quick, excited | 

ty, plunged toward a stump, paused near it, and 
went through such a series of gymnastics as few | 
logs can accomplish. 

“See that simple dog, 
snow a thing.” 

‘He doesn’t know beans,” said Morton. But 
the hoy who owned the dog championed him 
sturdily. 

“Good doggie,’ 
pat him. 


‘He doesn’t | 


” 


said Fred. 


said Raymond, and rushed to 
“You do know beans too. Yes, and 
‘more than beans. Yes, and birds if they weren’t 
all down South!’ Then he shrieked. } 


THE YOUTH’S 


*“Here’s a bear!” he screamed, or a lion or- 
an animal.” 

He turned instinctively to Fred, holding the 
gun toward him with a trembling hand. 

“Shoot it!’’ he cried, ‘‘or else it wili eat the 
whole of us.” 

Fred Butter had never seen a wild-cat, yet | 
knew this was one. For he was very well read 
in natural history, and had besides heard vivid 
descriptions of the animal from the lips of the 
old hunters thereabouts. 

“It is a wild-cat!"’ he cried, and 
gun aimed it at the eye of the animal. 

He knew full well that the small shot would 
never penetrate the thick, furry skin. 
or less fortunate chance, the shot was successful. | 
It struck the eye, and blinded and crazed the | 
creature in an instant. Enraged, it sprang at the 
boys, and a terrible conflict ensued. 

With sticks, stones and gun, the boys gave 
battle. Raymond and Morton threw the stones 
and clubs. Fritz barked withangry ardor. Fred 
kept steadily shooting, sometimes in the cat's 
mouth and sometimes in his eves. The cat 
screamed, spat, bit and clawed. But after a fight 
of three-quarters of an hour, it lay dead before 
three exhausted, excited, torn and frightened | 
boys. | 

Now that the struggle was over, they found | 
themselves nervous and panic-stricken. They 
were dirty, bloody, scratched, torn and breathless. 
But they had killed a wild-cat! How they did 
hurrah, to be sure! Then they hurried home 
and hurrahed some more. 

The cat measured two feet in length, and was | 
fifteen inches high. After the boys, cat, Fritz, | 
Chicago air rifle and trappings had been photo- 
graphed in a group, Raymond’s mother had a | 
rug made of the skin. A very pretty rug it is, 
too. | 

After a wild-cat is made into a rug, of course | 
there is no more story about it. And I do not 
propose to tell all about it over and over again, 
as Raymond's mamina does. 

Mrs. GeorGr ARCHIBALD. 
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A PAPER LADDER. 


There is no difficulty in making a ladder of 
paper by cutting the pieces and then pasting them 
together. But the method that we offer has this 


point of originality, it must be made of one piece 
of paper and with only three cuts of a scissors, no 
matter how long it is or how great the number of | 
its steps. 

Roll up a piece of paper about six or eight 
inches long and two or two and a half inches 
straight and even. 


The 

| 
| 
| 


| 


wide, making the roll 








paper should be soft and flexible, but very strong; | 
otherwise it will be torn in the process. The best 
paper for the purpose is the tough “Irish linen” | 
paper. 

The roll will be two or three inches long, and 
about half an inch—or perhaps a little more—in 


| diameter. 


* Now cut the roll with three cuts, in the following 
manner: Two small cuts crosswise to the roll, at 
the right and left at about half an inch from the 
ends. 

Now a long cut lengthwise which will connect 
the others. You now have an oblong piece cut 
out of the roll. Now get hold of the piece of 
paper in the middle of the roll, and draw it out 
carefully through the cut hole. This may be 
done if vou draw gently first on one side and 
then on the other. 

In the small design of the roll you will see the 
band which is to be pulled slightly drawn out. 
If you do it alone, take this band with the 
teeth and, holding delicately the ends of the roll, 
—not closing the fingers too firmly, for fear of 
tearing the paper,—pull lightly upon the inner 
part of the roll with the hands. 

The process is to be continued until all the 
bands are drawn out through the hole. These 
are the steps of the ladder. ‘The ends of the hands 
are connected by two strips of paper rolled ina 


| spiral form. 


When it is all drawn out, fold these spirals 
twice together, flattening them. These are the 
sides of the ladder. 

The first time this ladder is made, it is best that 
two persons should draw it out. One of them 
holds the roll, the other with the scissors draws 
out the bands, as shown in the design. With 
care and a little dexterity, you will succeed per- 
fectly from the first cut. 

When you show it to your friends, and tell 
them that it only needed three cuts of the scissors 
in a sheet of paper, they will hardly believe it. | 
But after three cuts there is nothing more to he | 
done—only to draw out the ladder and shape it.— 
L’ Illustration. 


| 14 Commercial St., Boston. 


COMPANTON. 
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START LIFE ARIGHT. 


When you sign the record, make an 
inward resolution that after this you 
will wear America’s first corsets. They 
will be a pleasure to you and to your, 
husband ; they insure comfort, ease and | 


durability. When you go to your 
dealers, insist upon getting 


Yhoyi Yowestev’ 
WCC bouelr 


LEADING MERCHANTS SELL THEM. 


GnOERS 


COUGH AND GROUP SYRUP 
is the only RELIABLE REMEDY for al! Diseases 
of the Throat. Indorsed by Physicians. It 
will cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGH sno CROUP 


Established 40 years. Contains no Opium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case of CROUP, 
and save the CHILD. TRY IT. Soldby all 
Druggists. OC. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 
Northampton, Mass. 















NALYSIS, Ore, Water, Air, etc. Correspondence 
4 invited. W. FRENCH SMITH, Pu. D., State Assayer 
for Massachusetts, 285 Wash. St., P.O. Box 3126, Boston 


GENTS WANTED. New household article of 
4 rare merit, sells at sight, large profits. Send for 
cireulars. G. B. BLAKE, 763 Washington Street, Boston. 
POSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
School. Always open. All impediments in speech 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston 
QHORTHAND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, ete., 
‘ at the Boston Commercial College, No, 1 Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Call or send for Circular. 
AMES M. TRACY, Leipsic and Weimar, 1859-82, 
e Pianist, Teacher and Writer. Lessons by mail a 
specialty. Chickering’s, 152 Tremont Street, Boston, 
( VATTLE FEED, richer ver ton; 
10 tons or over at 814 per ton. ©, RSONS, 
Correspondence solicited. 


than shorts, 815 7 
PA 


K LEVATORS, Hydraulic Elevators. Single Shoot 
4 or Telescope, Dumb Waiters. Correspondence solic 
ited. Hydraulic Mfg. Co., 23 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
V ANTED — Agents, male and female, in all New 
\ England, to sell the “‘Wonderful Christy Knives.” 
A household necessity; every family needs them. 
Cc. H. LIBBY & CO., 36 Bromfield Street, Room 39, Boston 
GENTS WANTED ON SALARY 
4 mission, to handle the new Patent Ch tical 
Ink-Erasing Pencil, The greatest nov ever 
produced, Agents making &” per week. For further 
yarticulars, address, 
HE MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107 











and sold for $1.00. 


all beautiful ways. 





(TRANTE RON \\ JARE. 


ECONOMICAL, |i DURABLE) 
ee 


Realizing that the best way to advertise our Soun 
advertise themselves, we have decided tor 30 da 
. of le. (silver or postal note) actual coxt of posta 
famous collection of Prize Pansies exactly tue same in every way 28 we have advertised 
The collection consists of 4 p’k'ts as follows: 
size, all colors striped and tigered, Black Grant, ¢ 
and Royal Prize, flowers 3 inches across of every color, 
Our new Catalogue contsining a coupon worth lic, and many beau- 
tiful things in the floral world sent free with the above. 


OTIS M. RICHARDSON & CU., Florists, Canton, Oxford Co., Me. 





ILI. 


HORTHAND. 227.03" 


S Special Book, 31.50; Compendium and Vocabulary 


for the vest pocket), 0c. Send 2cent stamp for Synopsis 


W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE TOURIST: \ Monthly Magazine 
. for Travellers. 
5 Cents a Copy; 50 Cents a YEAR 
A copy of “Some Winter Resorts and How to Reach 


| 
Them,” and The Tourist for six months for 2 cents 


Address Thr Tourist, Utica, N.Y. 


50 per ct. or more in CASH and get trees, plants, ete., 
with trifling effort FREE, Agents wanted. For cata 
logue with valuable information, address, 

J. HAMMOND, Nurserymar, Geneva, N.Y, 



















HAVE 


THE 


YOU TRIED IT? 





HOP PLASTER -.: 


If not, you do not know how thoroughly and 
quickly it relieves No 
whe, or inflammation, can 


and cures, pain or 


soreness, Weakness, 
resist its penetrating power and effectiveness. 

It soothes away all local or deep- 
seated ailments, invigorates weak 
nerves, heals sore, tender lungs, 
limbers the strained muscles, and as 
a general strengthening plaster it is 
unsurpassed. Keep them on hand for 
sudden need. 


All reliable medicine 
HOP PLASTERS, The genuine goods 
are prepared by the Hop Plaster Com- 


dealers sell the 


pany, Boston, Our name on both sides 
of the plaster. tefuse to use anything 
else. 


Mailed for price, 25 cts., 5 for a dollar. 


FOR WEAK LUNGS 


Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime & Soda, 


For Chronic Bronchitis, Nervous Prostration, 
Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Loss of Vigor and 
Appetite, and diseases arising from Poverty of 


the Blood, Winchester’s Hypophosphite is 


Se ere eeeeeeeeeee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 





a specitic, being unequaled as a Vitalizing 

Tonic, Brain, Nerve and Blood Food. 

SoLD BY DRUGGiIsTs. 

WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William St., N. ¥. 


BLANCHE FERRY. 


NEW SWEET PEA. 





Two weeks earlier and the most prolific of all 
SWEET PEAS, being more dwarf, color rose and 
white. Packet, 5 cents; 6 packets, 2 cents; 15 packets 
hie. Mother varieties, including latest improvements, 
3 varieties of Asters; 3) of Pansies ; 25 0f Phiox Drum 
®% of Poppies; 2% of Nasturtiums; 25 of Dianthus and 
Carnations. Sample packet of each above 8 varietic 
50 cents, Catalogue free if you name paper. 


Cc. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt. 


A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF PANSIES FREE! 


i Northern Grown Seeds is to let them 
wy to send to any address on receipt 
and putting up, our beautiful and 







Anrora King, mammoth 
mal black, Silver Prince, purest snow white, 
blotched and commingled in 


Address 


CLEANLY. 


Sotp EVERYWHERE. 





ee 





It only needs a trial of the ((RANITE IRONWARE 


to convince a housekeeper of its value. Being 
light and easily cleaned it saves time and strength: 


SEND FoR Cook Book, (in&colors) 


Saran 1. RoRER 


PRES. PHILA COOKING SCHOOL 


Sz. Lous Stanpute Co. 96 BEERNNN ST. NEwYors. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 











Are grown from Jerrard’s Famous Seed Stock in the virgin lands of the 
cold North-East. They comprise all the valuable New and Standard Kinds, 
and are warranted superior to all others tor seed, 
Largest Crops in every soil and climate. 


JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS: 


Are safe for Northern Latitudes, and for Very Early Vegetables or Large 
Standard Crops everywhere they are not surpassed. 


= MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1892 MAILED FREE. 
CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, - CARIBOU, MAINE. 


They give Earliest and 


Address § 
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Jorn p. SoUIRE& Co.’s 
Pure, 


Kettle Rendered 


Leaf Lard, 


Put up in 3, 5 and 10 pound pails, 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


by the tierce, barrel, half barrels 

Pu re La rd and tubs. Is for cale by every 

first-class grocer and provision dealer. All lard ren- 

dered by us is free from all Cotton Seed Oil, Tallow, 

Suet, and other adulterations so commonly used, and 

WARRANTED STRICTLY PURE. 

None genuine without our name stamped upon the 

package. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 








A Chance for 
Farmers’ Boys 
and Girls. 


If you will ask your father 
about the Stockbridge Ma- 
nures, and Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers, and why he does 
or does not use them on his 
farm and garden crops, and 
will then write us just what 
he says, we will send you 
for your trouble a hand- 
some calendar for yourself, 
and a handsomely illustrat- 
ed little book about crops 
for your father. Address 
plainly, 


BOWKER FERTILI- beat CHATHAM 
STREET, 
ZERCO., Boston, Mass. 
“We state what we sell, and aol © 
what we state.” 








One 25-cent package of Kem- 
Kom— your grocer has it— 
a few gallons of water—an old 
tub or barrel (it won’t hurt a 
new one)—a stick or a poker 





—a minute’s stirring—a water 
pot—three minutes of sprink- 
ling—your ton of coal is 
worth a ton and a quarter. 








STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 
HIGHEST AWARD in the gift of any New England 
Institution. GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
A deserved compliment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
Special to Companion Readers. 


if your — fess not keep these Ranges, send us his 
name on a ard and we will send you our hand- 
some book That will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


ciation. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEBRUARY 11, 1892, 








AXNNSI 
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How to Cet Rich. 


Send 2-cent stamp and your address, and receive our 24-page 
pamphlet, “How to Get Rich.” 








OVER 10 ACRES 


of floor room are devoted to the display of the largest and best 
selected stock of 


House Furnishing 


goods ever seen together under one roof, and comnpenaang every- 
thing necessary to completely furnish a house. 


WE HAVE: 


THE LARCEST DISPLAY, 
THE LOWEST PRICES, 


and offer the most 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS 


to purchasers of any Similar Establishment in America, and are prepared to substan- 
tiate our claims to every one who visits our Establishment. 


We Show in our Warerooms: 
200 Complete Parlor Sets, no two alike, $35.00 to $550. 


250 Complete Chamber Sets, “ “ 15.00 to 700. 
100 Folding Beds, Pvmte 20.00 to 350. 
- 100 Sideboards, es 10.00 to 300. 
350 Chairs of all kinds, sae ag 2.00to 75. 
100 Lounges and Sofa Beds, “ “ 3.50to 100. 
75 Hall Stands, eres 5.00 to 100. 
120 Dining Tables, aia 3.00 to 100. 
50 Wardrobes, aor 3.50to 100. 
50 Chiffonniers, “ee 5.00 to 50. 


and Thousands of Rolls of Carpeting. 


What Does This Signify P 


IT SIGNIFIES that you can find at our store every conceivable 
style of any article in our line that the market affords, and 
more than all other Boston house-furnishing stores combined. 


IT SIGNIFIES that we have to buy in tremendous quantities and 
therefore CHEAPER than smaller dealers. 


IT SIGNIFIES that we are headquarters for House-furnishings and 
you will save time and trouble by coming direct to us. 


IT ALSO SIGNIFIES that we have the confidence of the public or 
we could not continue to enlarge our business every year. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





WE SELL FOR CASH 


or give credit to respectable parties on Easy Terms when desired. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


Liberal House Furnishers, 
827 Washington Street, Cor. Common St, Boston, Mass. 
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Extension Top 
Phaetons 
5 Weare making a specialty of 
fine four passenger Phaetons 
and Surreys. Our styles are 
oy the latest, workmanship the 
o best, and prices correct. 

Our Webicles include a large line of M 
one and two seat Carriages, Two Wheel- 9» 
ers and Carts, both painted and natural 
wood finish. Catalogue and complete Sf 
price list mailed free to any address. ”~ 
BRADLEY & C0 SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

14 Warren St. New York. 
196498 Sudbury St.Bostor. 
P TOURS! 
AND MEXICO, 
ving BOSTON for CALIFORNIA JANUARY 
12th, FEBRUARY 23d, MARCH 23d, APRII 
1gth, and MEXICO FEBRUARY goth, 1892. 
FORMING TRIPS OF VAF.ABLE DURATION. 

Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 
EXCURSION TICKETS “adjustable to. the 
wishes of tourists, including A ELLING 
EXPENSES, will be sold at ae Ae r tiberal rates. 





For Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all in- 
formation, apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvana 
Railroad, 205 Washitigton Si., Boston, 849 Broad- 

way, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 

Philadelphia. 

J. R. W 


Chas. E. Pu 
Ad. Mz anager. Gen. Passe: nger Agent. 








Barsvons 


Cocoa 


PURE—ECONOMICAL—DELICIOUS. 
Compare QUALITY and PRICE with any other 
Your grocer will supply this brand if you insist. 
Mention ‘‘Companion" to get Sample. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


FRAYMOND'S VACATION EXCURSIONS. 


All Travelling Expenses Included. 
GRAND TOUR BY 


SPECIAL TRAIN THROUGH EUROPE. 


The part ye ill leave New York by French line steanic 
February 20, and be absent 114days. The entire journey 
through Continental Europe will be made in a Speci: al 
Train of American Sleeping-Cars and Dinins- 
Car. The leading cities and art centres of Fr ane, 
ae A Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, (i«'- 

—. Holland and Belgium, and also parts of Engl)’:! 

witzerland, will be visited. Send for circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made ov‘ 
into the most desirable | civiee. Perfect fit guarantee 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New Englan: 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 














